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ill  the  October  issues  of  leading  retail 
and  wholesale  grocery  magazines  we 
are  offering  this  valuable  36 -page 
- 1  book  of  canned  food 


{  Mail  to  American  Can  Company,  230  I 
j  Park  Arenoe,  New  York,  for  your  copy  ! 
1  of  “Ways  to  Sell  More  Canned  Foods."  | 


merchandising. 


.  .  .  H6  jrages  of  cantirrl  frMxl  facts  .  .  .  sales  ideas  .  .  . 
display  suggestions  .  .  .  merchandising  rules.  Fea¬ 
tures  26  hig-volunie  canned  foods — fish,  fruits, 
vegetables  and  other  items.  We  believe  it  to  be  one 
of  the  most  valuable  books  on  canned  foods  ever 
distributed  to  the  grocery  trade. 


AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 

230  Park  Avenue,  New  York  City 
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PHELPS  CAN  CO 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

TIN  CANS 

CAPACITY  600  MILLION  CANS  PER  YEAR 

MAIN  OFFICE  ^ 

^^ALTIMOR^ 


THE  NIAGARA 


FRUIT  and  TOMATO  WASHER 


Divided  into  several  compartments.  Each 
has  revolving  paddles  set  on  an  angle 

which  lifts  the  tomatoes  and  deposits  them  ^ 

into  the  next  compartment  until  they  reach 

the  last  compartment  and  are  then  carried 

out  by  the  conveyor.  These  paddles  being 

on  an  angle  cause  the  water  to  stir  greatly 

and  whirl  the  tomatoes  rapidly. 

Not  only  washes  the  dirt  from  the  tomatoes  a 

but  washes  out  the  Larvae  and  Decay  Spots.  U 

Write  for  Descriptive  Circular  and  Price. 

AYARS  MACHINE  COMPANY 

SALEM,  NEW  JERSEY 


vt.-. 
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The 

DUPLEX 

TRIMMER 

and 

SLITTER 

by 

CAMERON 


We  have  acquired  the  Slaysman  patent 
on  this  machine  and  we  present  our 
modern  device  for  making  body-blanks 
with  speed  and  accuracy. 

Tin-plate  now  comes  in  ten-package 
bundles  (1120  sheets).  These  bundles 
are  loaded  directly  into  the  Lifter  by  a 
shop-truck. 

The  “Duplex”  and  “Lifter”  features  are 
plainly  labor-saving.  Furthermore,  the 
body-blanks  are  more  accurately  cut 
than  with  a  separate  Trimmer  and 
Slitter. 

A  most  modern  machine  for  can-makers. 


CAMERON  CAN  MACHINERY  COMPANY 

240  N.  Ashland  Ave.  CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 
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On  your  shipping  cases— and 
in  all  your  promotion— gain  the  sales 
value  of  this  widely  publicized  slogan 


UST  THINK  what  the  slogan 
"Save  the  Surface"  has  done  for 
the  Paint  and  Varnish  Industry, 
and  "Say  It  With  Flowers"  for 
the  Florists.  Now  Continental  has  pro¬ 
vided  the  Canned  Foods  Industry  with 
a  slogan  that  already  has  proved  to  be 
a  "natural "  —  "Health  and  Freshness 
Sealed  in  Cans." 

Millions  of  housewives  who  have  been 
impressed  by  Continental's  Canned 
Foods  advertising  will  be  more  inclined 
to  buy  your  products  if  they  are  identi¬ 
fied  with  "Health  and  Freshness  Sealed 


in  Cans. "There  are  many  ways  in  which 
you  can  use  this  slogan.  Get  it  on  every 
one  of  your  brand  labels  as  soon  as  you 
can.  And  shipping  cartons,  millions  of 
which  find  their  way  into  the  house¬ 
wives'  kitchens  as  delivery  containers, 
are  ready-made  billboards  for  display¬ 
ing  this  slogan. 

And  so,  if  everyone  will  actively  pro¬ 
mote  "Health  and  Freshness  Sealed  in 
Cans"  this  slogan  will  quickly  become 
a  powerful  selling  influence  that  will 
benefit  the  entire  Industry. 

It's  your  slogan.  Use  it! 
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EDITORIALS 

PLEASE — Change  the  address  on  your  mailing  list 
to  20  South  Gay  Street,  as  that  will  facilitate  mail 
delivery. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

The  vicious  circle — The  consuming  public  is 
complaining  of  the  increased  cost  of  living,  and  on 
many  food  products  and  other  necessaries,  there 
seems  good  ground  for  the  complaint.  And  on  account 
of  such  increase  labor  is  complaining  that,  on  its  in¬ 
come,  it  is  actually  suffering  more  than  formerly.  Now 
comes  the  A.  F.  of  L.  agitating  for  a  30  hour  week. 
During  August  the  average  number  of  hours  worked, 
in  all  industries,  was  37.  To  still  further  shorten  this 
would  mean  a  lessened  income  (or  wage)  and  that 
would  increase  the  consumer’s  pain,  as  it  would  in¬ 
crease  costs,  resulting  in  a  further  advance  in  prices. 
If  the  A.  F.  of  L.  can  force  a  37  hour  payment  for  30 
hours  work  the  trouble  will  be  enhanced,  prices  neces¬ 
sarily  being  upped  farther. 

Everyone  recognizes  the  urgency  of  getting  more 
workers  employed  and  so  self-supporting,  but  if  such 
employment  pulls  down  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
entire  mass,  no  real  benefit  results,  so  far  as  industry 
and  a  return  to  normalcy  is  concerned.  It  is  a  vicious 
circle. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  it  would  be  better  to 
increase  the  hours,  without  decreasing  the  present 
rate  per  hour,  and  that  would  seem  to  be  the  wiser 
course. .  That  would  permit  greater  output,  which 
would  reduce  the  unit  cost,  probably  enough  to  offset 
the  increased  wage  in  the  envelope.  With  more  money 
to  spend,  better  buying  would  result,  and  gradually 
this  increased  buying  would  make  place  for  greater 
employment.  In  this  view  an  increase  in  hours  would 
appear  to  be  nearer  the  solution  than  a  decrease. 

And  it  could  do  more  than  this.  Thirty  hours,  or 
even  37  hours,  leave  too  much  leisure,  and  idleness  pro¬ 
duces  waste  and  crime.  The  old  adage  “An  idle  mind 
is  the  Devil’s  work  shop”  remains  true.  Before  the 
depression  the  average  work-week  was  48  hours.  We 
ought  to  go  back  to  that,  but  if  we  do  then  profits  must 
not  be  based  on  the  old  scale.  They  must  be  heavily 
cut  from  those  old  rates.  In  other  words,  in  ordinary 
mercantile  pursuits  henceforth  profits  must  be  light, 
not  heavy.  It  is  that  or  no  profits  at  all,  because  the 
country  cannot  be  contented,  much  less  prosperous, 
with  a  quarter  of  its  employables  unable  to  support 


themselves,  and  consequently  not  regular  consumers. 
We  can’t  live  half  wealthy  and  half  beggars. 

We  do  not  take  seriously  the  figures  given  as  to  the 
unemployed.  They  talk  of  ten  million  unemployed, 
but  if  that  be  so,  then  five  million  of  them  are  chronic 
unemployed  and  would  not  work  if  they  could,  and  by 
that  token  they  deserve  little  or  no  consideration.  Al¬ 
ready  they  are  beginning  to  make  that  the  test  on 
Government  employment:  if  they  will  not  take  the 
work  tendered,  then  the  dole  or  relief  is  withdrawn. 
And  that  is  as  it  should  be. 

♦  *  * 

TO  SELL  MORE— CANNED  FOODS”  —  For 
months  the  American  Can  Company  has  been  at¬ 
tempting  to  instruct  the  key  men  in  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  canned  foods  —  the  retailers  —  by  spacious 
advertising  in  the  leading  retail  grocers’  journals.  You 
have  seen  these  excellent  sales  arguments  on  all  man¬ 
ner  of  canned  foods — Applesauce,  Apricots,  Aspara¬ 
gus,  Baby  Foods,  Cherries,  Corn,  Fruit  Juices,  Grape¬ 
fruit,  Lima  Beans,  Meats,  Milk,  Mixed  Fruits,  Peaches, 
Pears,  Peas,  Pineapple,  Pork  and  Beans,  Prunes, 
Pumpkin,  Salmon,  Sauer  Kraut,  Soups,  Spaghetti, 
Stringless  Beans,  Tomatoes  and  Tomato  Juice  —  be¬ 
cause  each  one  has  had  special  treatment  in  the  full 
page  Ad.  on  the  front  cover  of  The  Canning  Trade. 
At  least  you  read  those  in  which  you  are  interested, 
and  you  know  what  fine  sales  arguments  they  are. 

Now  they  have  put  these  all  in  booklet  form — a 
handsomely  printed,  interestingly  arranged  “primer” 
for  every  final  handler  of  the  cans  of  foods  as  they  go 
over  the  counter.  We  presume  the  American  Can 
Company  will  gladly  send  you  a  copy,  and  certainly 
you  ought  to  have  a  copy  to  learn  the  better  how  to 
market  your  goods.  But  what  we  like  best  is  that 
they  are  sending  these  out  to  the  retailers,  everywhere, 
as  retailer-education.  Here  is  a  real,  honest-to-good- 
ness  effort  to  reach  the  key  men  in  canned  foods  dis¬ 
tribution  ;  for  if  we  could  but  teach  every  grocer,  and 
every  grocer’s  clerk,  the  mere  rudiments  of  what  can¬ 
ned  foods  actually  are,  the  battle  would  be  all  over. 
No  man  or  woman  who  ever  really  learned  what  can¬ 
ned  foods  are,  but  became  a  warm  advocate  and  free 
user  of  them.  And  it  seemed  at  times  to  us  that  the 
greatest  amount  of  ignorance  existed  among  these  very 
grocers  and  workers  in  their  establishments.  Most  of 
them  handed  out  cans  of  foods  when  the  customer  de¬ 
manded  them,  but  they  had  no  faith  in  what  they  were 
selling.  If  they  had  dared  say  what  they  really  thought 
they  would  have  told  their  good  customers,  at  least, 
not  to  touch  them.  That  is  the  sort  of  Wall  of  China 
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our  industry  has  been  up  against  all  these  years,  and 
few  canners  have  ever  attempted  to  batter  it  down. 
You  think  this  too  strong? 

We  will  go  further  and  say  that  the  majority  of 
canners  lack  real  faith  in  the  very  goods  they  are  pack¬ 
ing,  selling  and  making  a  living  out  of,  and  mighty 
few  canners  have  complete  confidence  in  all  items  of 
canned  foods!  Try  it  on  yourself!  Do  you  open  and 
eat  a  can  of  lobster,  or  corn  beef  hash,  or  any  fish 
product  with  a  smack  of  the  lips  and  a  real  hunger  for 
it;  or,  in  fact,  is  there  not  a  lurking  doubt  in  your 
mind  about  them?  There  could  not  be  the  slightest 
doubt  if  you  understood  the  principle  of  canning.  And 
if  you,  a  canner  or  large  handler  of  canned  foods,  mak¬ 
ing  good  money  out  of  them,  know  no  more  about  them 
than  this,  why  be  surprised  that  the  average  consumer 
does  not? 

So  the  attempt  of  the  American  Can  Company,  by 
putting  this  manual  in  the  hands  of  retailers,  to  en¬ 
lighten  these  key  men,  is  a  master  stroke.  For  they 
can  study  this  pamphlet  whereas  they  may  have  had 
opportunity  only  to  glance  at  the  lessons  when  given 
in  the  Ads. 

Once  more  the  whole  industry  is  deeply  indebted  to 
this  big-hearted  company  for  splendid  service  in  its 
behalf.  Well  done  thou  good  and  faithful  servant,  we 
heartily  congratulate  you  on  the  excellence  of  the  idea, 
the  attractive  way  in  which  it  is  carried  out,  and  on  the 
widespread  dissemination  given  it.  And  when  the  in¬ 
dustry —  canners,  brokers,  wholesalers  and  distribu¬ 
tors,  and  machinery  and  supply  men  as  well — come  to 
realize  the  inherent  value  of  what  you  are  doing,  they 

will  see  it  as  we  do — and  be  grateful. 

*  *  * 

Incidentally — our  Better  Profits  Editor  gives  Asso¬ 
ciation  executives  much  food  for  thought  in  this  week’s 
article.  His  suggestion  is  right  on  the  proper  line — 
about  the  only  line  left,  but  thank  goodness  the  best 
line,  even  if  it  has  never  been  followed  by  any  of  the 
canners’  associations. 

Jl  JH 

MARYLAND  WORKING  ON  GRADES  AND  STAN¬ 
DARDS  FOR  RAW  STOCK  OF  PEAS 

Extension  Service,  University  of  Maryland 
METHOD  for  separation  of  raw  peas  on  a  ma¬ 
turity  basis,  which  might  be  used  as  an  index 
of  canning  quality  and  as  a  fair  basis  of  pur¬ 
chase  from  growers  is  being  sought  by  research  in 
Maryland  and  a  number  of  other  states,  according  to 
S.  B.  Shaw,  chief  of  the  Maryland  Department  of  Mar¬ 
kets.  The  work  in  this  state  is  in  charge  of  Dr.  E.  P. 
Walls,  marketing  specialist,  cooperating  with  Dr.  Mar¬ 
ion  W.  Parker  and  Dr.  Neil  W.  Stuart,  of  the  bio- 
chemic  department  of  the  University  of  Maryland,  and 
with  the  Tri-State  Packers’  Association.  It  was  con¬ 
ducted  at  two  of  the  largest  canneries  of  the  state  in 
1935. 

The  work  was  undertaken,  Mr.  Shaw  states,  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  inquiries  from  canners  for  a  method  of  this 
nature.  While  complete  results  have  not  been  com¬ 
piled,  there  are  indications,  he  says,  that  a  fair  and 
acceptable  classification  is  possible. 
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CONVENTION  DATES 

NOVEMBER  4-5-6,  1935 — ^Wisconsin  Canners,  Annual, 
Schroeder  Hotel,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

NOVEMBER  6-8,  1935 — Asso.  of  Pacific  Fisheries,  Del 
Monte,  Calif. 

NOVEMBER  21-22,  1935 — Indiana  Canners,  Annual, 
Claypool  Hotel,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

DECEMBER  3-4,  1935 — lowa-Nebraska  Canners,  An¬ 
nual,  Hotel  Fort  Des  Moines,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

DECEMBER  10-11,  1935 — Ohio  Canners,  Annual, 

Hotel  Gibson,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

DECEMBER  10-11,  1935 — Tri-State  Packers,  Annual, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

DECEMBER  12-13,  1935 — ^Association  of  New  York 
State  Canners,  Annual,  probably  Hotel  Statler, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

DECEMBER  17-18,  1935 — Pennsylvania  Canners,  An¬ 
nual,  Yorktowne  Hotel,  York,  Pa. 

JANUARY  2,  1936 — Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia  Can¬ 
ners,  Annual,  Chesapeake  Hotel,  Cape  Charles,  Va. 

JANUARY  7-8-9,  1936 — Northwest  Canners,  Annual, 
New  Washington  Hotel,  Seattle,  Wash. 

JANUARY  19-25,  1936 — National  Canners,  Stevens 
Hotel,  Chicago,  Ill. 

JANUARY  19-25,  1936 — National  Preservers,  An¬ 
nual,  Chicago,  Ill. 

JANUARY  19-25,  1936— National  Food  Brokers, 

Stevens  Hotel,  Chicago,  Ill. 

JANUARY  19-25,  1936 — Canning  Machinery  &  Sup¬ 
plies,  Meeting  and  Exhibit,  Stevens  Hotel,  Chicago, 
Ill. 

JANUARY  22,  1936 — National  Pickle  Packers,  An¬ 
nual,  Palmer  House,  Chicago,  Ill, 
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Spinach  Production  in  California 

California  Agricultural  Extension  Service, 

Circular  92,  July,  1935 

The  College  of  Agriculture,  University  of  California, 

Berkeley,  California 

By  C.  W.  Scott 

Research  Assistant  in  the  Experiment  Station, 

University  of  California 

(Continued  from  last  week) 


HARVESTING  FOR  THE  CANNERY 

Time  of  Harvest. — The  winter-spring  crop  of  can¬ 
ning  spinach  is  usually  harvested  in  the  Santa  Clara 
Valley  from  March  10  to  April  1,  and  in  the  Sacra¬ 
mento  district  from  March  15  to  April  15.  The  fall 
crop  in  the  Salinas  Valley  is  harvested  from  December 
15  to  April  1. 

Methods. — Spinach  for  canning  is  harvested  in  two 
ways.  One  may  either  harvest  the  entire  plant  at  one 
time  by  cutting  the  root  slightly  below  the  surface  of 
the  soil,  or  remove  only  the  larger  leaves,  allowing  for 
a  second  and  possibly  a  third  crop  of  leaves  to  develop. 
The  former  system  is  used  almost  exclusively  in  the 
Santa  Clara  and  Sacramento  valleys.  The  latter  is 
generally  followed  in  southern  California  and  to  some 
extent  in  the  Salinas  Valley. 

When  the  entire  crop  is  removed  at  one  time,  the 
cutting  may  be  done  with  various  types  of  horse-drawn 
cutters  or  by  hand  with  flat  push  hoes.  The  former 
method  is  generally  used.  Growers  in  the  Santa  Clara 
Valley  have  developed  an  all-iron,  cultivator-type,  two- 
row  cutter  drawn  by  one  horse  with  a  man  walking 
behind  to  guide  it.  This  type  of  cutter,  though  espe¬ 
cially  adapted  to  the  heavy  soil  types  in  that  district, 
works  equally  well  on  lighter  soil  types.  These  cutters 
are  made  and  offered  for  sale  locally  in  San  Jose.  In 
the  Sacramento  area  two-row  sled-type  cutters,  drawn 
by  one  horse  with  the  driver  riding,  are  commonly  used. 

The  harvesting  procedure  is  simple.  The  plants, 
having  been  cut,  are  gathered  by  hand  and  placed  in 
field  crates  supplied  by  the  cannery  and  holding  from 
50  to  70  pounds  of  spinach.  The  crates  are  placed  in 
rows  in  the  field,  loaded  on  trucks  by  hand,  and  deliv¬ 
ered  to  the  cannery  as  soon  as  possible.  If  the  spinach 
is  to  be  delivered  in  good  condition,  it  must  be  picked 
up  and  placed  in  crates  as  soon  as  possible  after  it  is 
cut.  That  is,  the  horse  or  hand  cutters  should  not  get 
far  ahead  of  those  placing  it  in  the  crate,  especially  if 
the  weather  is  warm. 

Either  the  crop  is  harvested  under  contract  at  so 
much  per  ton,  or  the  workers  are  hired  directly  by  the 
grower  on  an  hourly  wage  basis.  The  former  practice 
is  more  general.  In  this  case  individual  workers  are 
paid  by  the  contractor  according  to  the  number  of 
crates  they  fill,  but  the  cutting  is  done  by  the  grower. 


The  size  of  the  crew  required  for  harvesting  varies 
with  the  acreage  to  be  harvested  and  with  the  yield 
obtained.  Under  the  most  favorable  conditions  one 
man  can  pick  up  nearly  2  tons  per  eight-hour  day,  but 
the  average  is  nearer  li/4  tons.  One  two-row  horse- 
drawn  cutter  will  keep  15  to  20  men  busy  placing  the 
spinach  in  crates.  When  the  cutting  is  done  by  hand 
one  cutter  is  required  for  each  8  or  10  men. 

When  the  plants  are  cut  above  the  ground,  as  in 
southern  California,  a  large  straw  fork  with  a  V- 
shaped  knife  inserted  in  the  center  and  with  upright 
tin  sides  and  back  for  catching  the  cut  leaves,  or  a 


Implement  used  in  southern  California  to  cut  canning  spinach  above 
the  ground. 

modification  of  this  idea,  is  used.  The  fork  is  pushed 
along  astraddle  the  row,  the  plants  are  cut  just  above 
the  ground,  and  the  leaves  are  gathered  until  the  fork 
is  full.  The  loose  leaves  are  then  dumped  into  a  crate 
pulled  along  by  a  partner,  and  the  crates  hauled  to  the 
cannery  as  soon  as  possible.  If  the  crop  is  grown  on 
beds,  the  leaves  may  be  cut  with  a  large  knife.  Then 
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the  loose  leaves  are  gathered  by  hand  and  placed  in 
crates.  This  system  is  not  generally  used. 

The  presence  of  large  weeds,  such  as  mallow  or  mus¬ 
tard,  is  a  serious  handicap  in  harvesting.  It  may  even 
necessitate  abandoning  the  entire  crop  or  portions  of 
the  field  where  the  weed  growth  is  heaviest.  For  this 
reason  land  free  from  weeds  should  be  selected  for 
growing  spinach  for  the  cannery. 

Yields. — The  average  yield  of  canning  spinach  for 
this  state  for  the  years  1931,  1932,  1933,  and  1934  has 
been  4.9,  4.1,  3.9,  and  2.8  tons  per  acre  respectively. 
These  figures  do  not  represent  what  are  considered 
good  yields  of  spinach  nor  average  yields  in  the  better 
areas.  A  yield  of  5  to  6  tons  per  acre  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  average  for  the  better  districts,  with  yields 
of  8  to  10  tons  fairly  common,  and  12  to  15  tons  con¬ 
sidered  very  good  yields. 

The  prices  to  the  grower  for  the  same  years  aver¬ 
aged  $13.21,  $10.84,  $9.98,  and  $11.03  per  ton  respec¬ 
tively. 

DISEASES  AND  THEIR  CONTROL 

Spinach  is  attacked  by  few  serious  diseases,  but  be¬ 
cause  of  its  habit  of  growth  and  the  nature  of  the  dis¬ 
eases,  satisfactory  control  measures  are  not  available. 

Dotvny  Mildew. — This  mildew,  sometimes  called  leaf- 
mold  or  blue-mold,  and  caused  by  Peronospora  effusa, 
is  the  most  serious  disease  of  the  spring  spinach  crop. 
It  may  be  absent  in  certain  seasons ;  but  under  favor¬ 
able  conditions  it  may  appear,  spread  rapidly,  and  de¬ 
stroy  whole  fields,  particularly  for  canning.  It  may 
also  be  present  on  the  fall  crop. 

The  disease  is  manifested  by  pale-yellowish  spots  on 
the  leaves,  varying  in  size  from  small  to  fairly  large. 
The  lower  leaves  are  ordinarily  attacked  first,  but  the 
disease  may  be  scattered  over  the  entire  plant.  The 
spots  are  usually  bare  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaf 
and  covered  with  a  gray  to  violet-gray  mold  on  the 
underside.  This  is  the  sporulating  fungus  tissue.  The 
affected  parts  decay  or  dry  up,  and  the  whole  leaf  may 
soon  succumb.  In  severe  cases  the  entire  plant  may  be 
affected. 

Under  favorable  conditions  of  temperature  and 
humiditv  the  funeus  fruits  abundantly.  The  spores  are 
splashed  bv  rain  or  blown  bv  the  wind  to  other  plants, 
and  thus  the  spread  of  the  disease  is  very  rapid.  Al¬ 
though  the  spores  require  free  moisture  and  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  40  degrees  to  50  degrees  F.  for  germina¬ 
tion,  they  will  continue  to  grow  at  higher  temperatures. 
The  disease  is  therefore  most  destructive  during  a 
rainv  or  foggv  neriod  when  the  nights  are  cool.  Dry¬ 
ing  winds  and  temperatures  continuously  above  50  de¬ 
grees  or  below  40  degrees  will  check  the  development 
and  spread  of  the  downy  mildew  fungus.  Thick-walled 
resting  snores,  capable  of  living  from  one  crop  of  spin¬ 
ach  to  the  next,  are  formed  in  the  tissue  killed  by  the 
disease.  They  serve  as  a  source  of  infection  each  fall 
and  spring. 

Copper  salts  are  very  toxic  to  the  spores.  For  satis¬ 
factory  control,  however,  the  foliage  would  have  to  be 


covered  before  the  appearance  of  the  disease  and  kept 
covered  throughout  the  infective  periods.  Since  one 
cannot  predict  when  the  disease  will  appear,  and  since 
it  may  be  naturally  checked  at  any  time  by  warm  wea¬ 
ther  and  drying  winds,  control  measures  are  not  con¬ 
sidered  practical.  Any  sanitary  measure,  such  as  crop 
rotation  and  plowing  under  deeply  all  diseased  plant 
refuse,  may  help  avoid  the  occurrence  of  the  disease. 

The  development  and  use  of  resistant  varieties  is  the 
most  satisfactory  means  for  preventing  losses  from  this 
disease.  The  flat-leaved  prickly  types  generally  used 
in  this  state  are  the  most  resistant  of  the  commercial 
varieties.  Further  breeding  work  is,  however,  requir¬ 
ed  to  develop  more  highly  resistant  selections  satisfac¬ 
tory  for  canning  and  market. 

Mosaic. — The  disease  commonly  called  “blight”  or 
yellows,  is  a  serious  trouble  of  the  fall  crop  in  central 
and  northern  California  and  of  the  fall  and  spring 
crops  in  southern  California.  It  is  not  a  factor  in  the 
spring  canning  crops  of  the  Santa  Clara  and  Sacra¬ 
mento  valleys.  Mosaic  is  one  of  the  so-called  virus 
diseases,  the  nature  of  which  is  not  known.  The  first 
symptom  is  a  slight  mottling  of  the  small  inner  leaves, 
which  later  turn  yellow  and  finally  die.  The  outer 
leaves  finally  turn  yellow  and  may  become  curled  and 
wrinkled.  If  the  plant  is  affected  when  young,  it  re¬ 
mains  much  dwarfed  and  finally  succumbs.  Older 
plants  are  less  severely  affected,  but  may  be  made  unfit 
for  market.  In  severe  cases,  entire  fields  may  be  an 
almost  total  loss. 

Spread  of  the  disease  in  the  field  is  by  the  feeding 
of  aphids,  or  plant  lice,  on  healthy  plants  after  previ¬ 
ously  feeding  on  diseased  plants.  A  small  number  of 
aphids  may  spread  the  disease  rapidly,  so  that  control 
of  the  disease  by  spraying  or  dusting  is  impractical. 

As  mentioned  before,  the  savoy-leaved  varieties,  Vir¬ 
ginia  Savoy  and  Old  Dominion,  are  resistant  to  mosaic. 
Unfortunately  they  are  not  suited  to  the  market  or  can¬ 
ning  needs  of  this  state.  The  development  of  suitable 
resistant  varieties  is  now  under  way. 

Curly  Top. — A  common  virus  disease  of  beets,  curly 
top,  may  also  affect  fall  spinach  crops.  The  plants  are 
affected  more  severely  than  beets,  and  serious  losses 
may  occur  in  a  short  time.  The  virus  is  carried  by 
various  leafhoppers,  and  infection  is  accomplished  by 
their  feeding.  Infected  plants  show  progressive  yel¬ 
lowing  of  the  leaves  from  the  younger  to  the  older, 
with  killing  of  the  inner  leaves  and  eventual  death  of 
the  entire  plant.  Affected  plants  are  unfit  for  market 
even  though  they  may  not  be  killed.  The  disease  may 
be  confused  with  mosaic  or  blight. 

The  curly-top  disease  may  be  expected  to  occur  wher¬ 
ever  leafhoppers  are  found,  particularly  in  the  vicinity 
of  sugar  beets.  There  are  no  suitable  control  measures 
except  to  avoid  planting  spinach  in  localities  where, 
or  at  the  seasons  when,  infection  may  occur. 

Malnutrition  or  Physiological  Troubles.  —  Various 
physiological  troubles  may  cause  yellowing  and  poor 
growth  of  spinach  plants.  These  troubles  are  discussed 
under  soil  requirements. 
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WeVe  Moved !! 

Yupl  Gone  from  the  old  attic  on  South 
Frederick  Street  to  a  bright,  cheerful,  roomy 
(6,000  sq.  ft.)  location  at 

16-18-20-22  S.  Gay  St. 

(Call  it  20  S.  Gay  St.) 

Broad  entrance,  easy,  short  flight  of  stairs  to 
office  and  plant,  on  2nd  floor. 

Please  change  your  records  accordingly. 

We  re  not  just  ready  for  company  yet;  have^nt 
everything  exactly  in  its  place,  but  we  will 
have  in  about  a  week  or  ten  days. 

Then  we  want  you-all  to  come  up 
and  see  us— anytime. 

The  Canning  Trade 

20  S.  Gay  Street 
Baltimore,  Maryland 
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INSECTS  AND  THEIR  CONTROL 

Spinach  is  relatively  free  from  the  serious  attacks 
of  insects. 

Aphids. — Green  plant  lice,  or  aphids,  may  be  trouble¬ 
some  on  the  fall  or  late  spring  crop.  When  sufficiently 
numerous  they  may  injure  the  plant  by  direct  feeding; 
they  cause  a  curling  of  the  leaves  and  stunting  of  the 
plants.  They  do  more  damage,  however,  as  carriers  of 
the  mosaic  virus  and  by  attracting  the  larvae  of  the 
syrphid  fly.  These  larvae,  commonly  called  “worms,” 
are  predaceous  feeders  on  the  adult  aphids.  They  are 
whitish,  green,  brown,  or  striped  in  color  and  %  to  % 
inch  long.  Aphids  may  be  washed  from  spinach  dur¬ 
ing  the  canning  process,  but  the  larvae  cling  tightly 
to  the  leaves  when  immersed  in  water  and  cannot  be 
removed.  Aphids  on  canning  spinach  at  any  time  after 
March  1  may  attract  the  syrphid  fly  larvae.  The  pres¬ 
ence  of  even  a  small  number  of  the  larvae  or  “worms” 
may  cause  the  spinach  to  be  rejected  at  the  cannery 
and  the  crop  abandoned  in  the  field.  Aphids  are  not 
common  on  the  early  spring  canning  crop  but  may  ap¬ 
pear  if  harvest  is  delayed  until  after  the  weather 
warms  up.  They  may  be  controlled  with  a  nicotine 
dust,  but  this  method  is  not  practicable  on  spinach, 
especially  near  harvest  time. 

Spinach  Leaf  Miner. — The  leaf  miner  (Chortophila 
hyoscyami  Panzer)  may  infest  summer  and  fall  crops 
but  does  not  appear  early  enough  in  the  season  to  in¬ 
fest  the  spring  canning  crop.  The  small  gray  flies  lay 
their  white  eggs  in  April  and  May  on  the  undersides 
of  the  leaves.  The  maggots  emerge  in  four  or  five 
days,  work  their  way  into  the  leaf  between  the  two 
outer  layers  of  tissue,  and  there  excavate  their  mine, 
causing  an  irregular  blotch.  The  maggot  deserts  the 
leaf  after  a  week  to  fifteen  days  and  enters  the  ground 
for  pupation.  Several  generations  may  appear  during 
the  summer.  The  maggots  may  be  seen  in  the  blotch 
if  they  are  in  the  leaf. 

There  are  no  satisfactory  field  control  measures. 
Field  sanitation  and  crop  rotation  may  help ;  but  grow¬ 
ing  the  crop  during  the  late  fall,  winter,  and  spring 
is  the  best  way  to  avoid  this  insect  pest. 

Seed-Corn  Magrpot.^The  late  fall  spinach  crop  may 
be  infested  with  the  seed-corn  maggot  {Hylemia  cili- 
crura  Rond),  sometimes  called  the  spinach-bud  worm. 
The  maggots  feed  only  in  the  portion  of  the  plant  that 
is  in  the  ground  or  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  stem 
and  upper  portion  of  the  root.  Small  seedling  plants 
are  especially  susceptible  to  attack  and  are  easily  kill¬ 
ed.  Growers  in  southern  California  have  experienced 
occasional  severe  losses  from  this  pest.  Several  entire 
10-acre  fields  were  destroyed  in  Los  Angeles  County 
during  the  fall  of  1934,  and  losses  have  been  suffered 
in  previous  years.  Reseeding  with  seed  treated  with 
the  mercurous  chloride  as  outlined  in  the  section  on 
seed  treatment  apparently  gave  results,  for  an  excel¬ 
lent  stand  of  plants  was  obtained  and  a  satisfactory 
yield  secured.  Very  few  experimental  data  on  the 
seed-corn  maggot  are  available. 

Diabrotica  or  Cucumber  Beetle. — This  beetle  may 
cause  some  damage  to  fields  of  spinach  during  the 
early  life  of  the  plant.  The  damage  that  has  occurred 


has  been  largely  done  by  the  larvae,  which  live  and 
feed  within  the  upper  portion  of  the  root  and  the  lower 
portion  of  the  stem.  These  insects  destroy  seedling 
plants  very  quickly.  In  addition  to  the  common  Dia- 
brotica  soror  and  the  Diabrotica  trivittata  we  now  have 
the  Diabrotica  balteata,  a  recent  addition  to  the  insect 
kingdom  in  southern  California. 
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SALES  RECEIPTS  FROM  FARM  PRODUCTS 
CONTINUE  TO  RISE 

ECEIPTS  from  sales  of  principal  farm  products 
were  4  per  cent  higher  in  August  this  year  than 
last,  and  for  the  first  eight  months  of  1935  they 
were  9  per  cent  greater  than  in  the  corresponding 
period  of  1934. 

In  reporting  these  increases,  the  Bureau  of  Agricul¬ 
tural  Economics  says  the  larger  production  of  wheat, 
oats  and  a  few  other  crops  this  year  increased  the  vol¬ 
ume  of  marketings  in  August,  but  the  income  from 
crops  was  less  than  in  August  a  year  ago  largely  be¬ 
cause  of  the  unusually  low  volume  of  corn  marketed 
this  year.  An  increase  of  23  per  cent  in  income  from 
livestock  products  more  than  offset  the  decreased  in¬ 
come  from  crops  in  all  regions  except  the  West  North 
Central. 

All  regions  except  the  South  Atlantic  shared  in  the 
gains  during  the  first  eight  months  of  1935  compared 
with  the  corresponding  period  of  1934,  the  total  for 
all  States  being  $3,556,824,000  this  year  against  $3,- 
257,315,000  last.  August  income  this  year  gained,  sea¬ 
sonally,  over  July  this  year,  in  all  regions  except  the 
North  Atlantic. 

Cash  receipts  from  the  sale  of  farm  products  in  the 
North  Atlantic  States  were  2  per  cent  larger  this  Au¬ 
gust  than  last,  and  for  the  first  eight  months  of  1935 
receipts  were  8  per  cent  greater  than  in  the  corre¬ 
sponding  period  last  year. 

In  the  East  North  Central  States  cash  receipts  from 
principal  farm  products  were  4  per  cent  greater  this 
August  than  last,  and  for  the  first  eight  months  25 
per  cent  greater  than  in  the  corresponding  period  of 
1934. 

In  the  West  North  Central  region  receipts  in  August 
were  3  per  cent  less  than  in  August  1934,  but  for  the 
first  eight  months  they  were  6  per  cent  larger  than  in 
the  same  months  last  year. 

In  South  Atlantic  States  a  gain  of  3  per  cent  in  re¬ 
ceipts  this  August  compared  with  last  is  reported,  but 
for  the  eight  months  a  decline  of  2  per  cent. 

In  South  Central  States  receipts  were  11  per  cent 
greater  this  August  than  last,  and  for  the  eight  months 
about  the  same  as  in  the  corresponding  period  last 
year. 

In  Western  States  there  was  an  increase  of  9  per 
cent  in  receipts  this  August  compared  with  last,  and 
for  the  first  eight  months  an  increase  of  11  per  cent. 
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KOOK- 

MORE 

KOILS 


Reduce  Cooking  Time  25%  1o  50%  .  . 

Evaporate  60%  in  13  minutes 

In  tests  run  by  canners  and  in  day-by-day  plant  pro¬ 
duction  improved  Kook-More  Koils  have  shown  that  they 
reduce  cookins  time  over  competitive  equipment  by  25% 
to  50%  or  more.  Its  superiority  is  proved  by  PERFOR¬ 
MANCE. 

Improved  Kook-More  Koils  are  not  equalled  by  any 
other  available  coil  in  speed,  efficiency  and  quality  of 
product  produced.  Any  sort  of  test  with  other  coils, 
made  under  identical  conditions,  will  prove  exactly  what 
has  been  and  is  being  demonstrated  in  hundreds  of  can¬ 
ning  planis-KOOK-MORE  KOIL  SUPERIORITY. 


INDIANAPOLIS, 


INDIANA 


map 


Pi  EDMONT  Label  COM  panv 

I NC OR PO RATED 

DESIGNERS  '  '  LITHOGRAPHERS 


BEDFORD 


VI  RC  IN  lA 


MODERNIZE -t/s* 

NEW -WAY 

LABELERS  and  CASERS 

ADJUSTABLE  LABELERS  -  ALL  CANS 

C— 1 2,  No.  1 2  to  6  oz.  tomato  paste 
C— 1 0,  No.  1 0  to  6  oz.  tomato  paste 
M— H,  No.  3  to  2  oz.  cans 

NEW-WAY  CANNING  MACHINES  CO. 

HANOVER,  PENNA. 

Distributors;  Leon  Savaria  53  W.  Jackson  Bivd.  ChicaKO.  H.  W. 
Brintnall  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Seattle  &  Los  Angeles.  Purdy  Patent 
Machinery  Co.,  George  St.,  London  N.W.l-England. 


Here  is  the  answer: 

ROD  WHOLE  GRAIN 
CORN  WASHER 

to  can  CLEAN  Corn  with 
the  natural  corn  Flavor. 


THE  SINCLAIR-SCOTT  CO. 

BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 
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Work  for  Canners^  Conventions 


By  “BETTER 


N  The  Canning  Trade  for  October  7th  our  Editor 
intimates  that  resolutions  unanimously  carried  at 
conventions  soon  to  be  held  will  be  worth  about  as 
much  as  the  paper  on  which  accounts  of  the  conven¬ 
tion  are  written.  This  may  be  all  too  true,  but — con¬ 
ventions  are  called,  they  will  be  attended  as  usual,  and 
the  usual  crop  of  resolutions  will  be  forthcoming.  The 
Editor  also  points  out  certain  trends  which  he  pro¬ 
nounces  evil  ones  to  the  industry.  The  matter  of  pre¬ 
miums,  for  instance.  Certainly  no  one  wants  back 
again  the  days  when  every  sales  transaction  was  all 
cluttered  up  with  premiums,  and  to  such  an  extent 
that  one  housewife  after  another  selected  her  premium 
from  a  wagon  load  and  then  spent  several  years  in 
some  instances  “trading-in”  a  large  enough  amount  to 
pay  for  the  premium  of  her  choosing.  It  is  conceivable 
that  conventions  might  be  induced  to  do  something 
about  this,  but  why  should  they? 

Let’s  admit,  as  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  do,  that  the 
giving  of  premiums  is  a  pernicious  practice  and  one  to 
be  frowned  on  if  no  lasting  sales  benefit  is  to  be  de¬ 
rived  from  the  money  spent  in  such  sales  promotion 
plans.  However,  while  two  wrongs  never  made  a 
right,  while  the  world  and  his  brother  are  giving  away 
premiums  at  a  profit,  building  business  and  increasing 
consumer  demand,  it  seems  mighty  foolish  for  a  fellow 
to  stand  on  the  side  lines  and  let  his  competitor  get 
away  with  it.  I,  too,  have  watched  the  tide  of  pre¬ 
mium  use  ebb  and  flow,  and  I  have  always  hoped  when 
engaged  in  a  premium  plan  for  building  sales  that  I 
was  in — on  the  use  of  the  plan  in  time  enough  to  ride 
on  the  crest  of  the  wave,  or  while  it  was  growing, 
instead  of  starting  the  use  of  my  plan  after  public 
interest  in  premiums  had  waned.  Readers  will  recall 
I  have  usually  advocated  the  use  of  a  stable  premium 
plan  to  run  over  a  period  of  years,  or  else  have  sug¬ 
gested  a  premium  be  offered  that  the  housewife  might 
secure  for  a  comparatively  small  number  of  labels  and 
some  cash.  Neither  plan  calls  for  the  giving  away  of 
profits  to  any  large  degree.  Both  have  built  business 
in  the  past  for  users  and  will  probably  continue  to  do 
so  in  the  future.  Let’s  see  what  we  can  plan  on  doing 
at  our  conventions  aside  from  meeting  old  friends,  be¬ 
ing  entertained  by  machinery  and  supply  men,  and 
having  a  good  time  in  general. 

This  morning  I  spent  some  time  listening  to  the  con¬ 
vention  going  plans  of  a  friend.  He  recounted  his  cash 
assets,  laid  out  a  personal  program,  told  of  the  fun  he 
expected  to  have  and  ended  the  interview  by  saying, 
“I’m  going  to  this  convention  to  learn  something!” 
Can’t  we  all  make  a  like  resolution  and  then  stick  to 
it?  Put  yourself,  if  you  will,  in  the  place  of  the  paid 
secretary  of  your  State  Canners  Association.  He 
works  hard  in  planning  for  the  convention,  he  has  a 
speaker  engaged  or  several  of  them,  his  report  is  ready 


PROFITS’ 


and  key  men  in  the  Association  are  coached  in,  and  on 
hand,  to  do  their  part  to  make  your  attendance  at  the 
convention  worth  all  it  costs  you  and  much  more  be¬ 
sides. 

The  convention  is  called  to  order,  an  invocation  is 
usually  rendered,  possibly  the  Mayor,  or  some  higher 
up  politician,  welcomes  the  delegates.  If  well  arrang¬ 
ed,  there’s  some  singing  or  music  and  then  the  con- 
ventionites  get  down  to  business.  The  session  ends 
after  a  while  and  delegates  are  reminded  to  be  on  hand 
promptly  the  following  evening  or  forenoon  so  that 
the  time  schedule  of  the  program  may  be  seriously  car¬ 
ried  out  and  on  time.  What’s  the  result?  Why,  the 
delegates  come  strolling  in  at  any  old  time  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  second  day  of  the  convention,  and  then  from 
there  on  the  attendance  at  business  meetings  of  the 
delegates  grows  smaller  and  smaller.  You  and  you 
and  you  are  responsible  for  this,  you  alone  can  end 
such  wasting  of  valuable  time  and  get  in  line  as  a 
loyal  supporter  of  your  association. 

First  of  all,  decide  you  are  going  to  attend  your  local 
association  meeting  when  held.  Determine  to  go  be¬ 
cause  you  are  anxious  to  learn  more  about  your  busi¬ 
ness  in  all  its  phases.  Be  willing,  too,  to  assist  others 
in  learning  as  well  the  lessons  that  will  be  taught. 

Possibly  you  are  still  debating  as  to  whether  or  not 
you  should  spare  the  time  now  to  attend  the  conven¬ 
tion  of  your  nearest  local  association.  If  this  is  the 
case  you  are  probably  thinking,  “Oh  well,  a  handful 
of  men  in  the  association  are  formed  into  a  little  clique. 
They  run  things  to  suit  themselves.  There  is  little  if 
any  use  of  my  trying  to  change  matters.  I’ll  just  stay 
away.  Year  after  year  I  have  attended  and  little  good 
it  did  me!”  If  this  is  your  conclusion  thus  far,  you’ll 
have  to  get  into  a  different  frame  of  mind  or  your  visit 
will  not  do  you  any  good.  If  you  go  to  a  convention, 
have  a  reason  for  going  aside  from  the  good  fellow¬ 
ship  and  the  friends  you  will  meet.  Go  to  learn  some¬ 
thing  and  above  all  else,  take  an  active  part  even  if  it 
hurts.  Do  this  for  a  few  years  and  you’ll  find  your¬ 
self  one  of  those  who  make  up  the  clique  who  are  run¬ 
ning  things. 

Let’s  be  perfectly  frank  while  considering  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  attendance  at  conventions.  Haven’t  you  often 
stayed  away  because  you  felt  a  few  of  the  big  fellows 
were  having  all  the  say?  Haven’t  you  said  to  friends, 
“There’s  no  use  in  our  saying  anything,  everything’s 
cut  and  dried,  the  old  steam  roller  will  be  working  as 
usual!”  Well,  you  must  change  your  attitude.  Pick 
on  a  few  issues  you  wish  to  have  decided  at  the  con¬ 
vention  and  rally  your  friends  to  their  support.  Take 
an  active  part  in  the  proceedings  on  the  floor  of  the 
convention  and  you’ll  get  more  out  of  your  attendance 
than  you  have  ever  been  able  to  gather  while  only  a 
listener. 
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Issues?  There  are  plenty.  Is  your  association  do¬ 
ing  what  it  can  toward  popularizing  the  canned  foods 
of  your  State  ?  Do  consumers  know,  when  reading  the 
label  on  a  can  of  berries  packed  in  your  plant,  that  you 
and  your  fellow  canners  in  the  State  are  identifying 
the  goods  packed  in  your  section  by  means  of  a  com¬ 
mon  label?  In  far  too  many  cases  a  housewife  is  un¬ 
able  to  know  for  certain  the  exact  State  in  which  the 
can  of  food  she  is  about  to  open  was  packed.  Not  that 
it  makes  any  particular  difference  to  her,  but  it  would 
make  a  lot  of  difference  to  the  canning  industry.  If 
you  want  to  have  each  can  of  the  millions  packed  each 
year  marked  as  to  point  of  origin  by  States,  the  place 
to  start  action  toward  such  an  end  is  in  your  State 
association.  If  you  believe  this  would  be  a  good  thing 
for  all  concerned,  fight  for  such  action  as  will  bring  it 
about.  Never  mind  if  a  few  apparent  leaders  in  group 
work  seem  to  be  against  the  proposition.  They  may 
be  swung  to  your  way  of  thinking,  and  will  probably 
be  among  the  first  to  actively  support  measures  look¬ 
ing  toward  the  desired  end,  as  soon  as  you  muster  suffi¬ 
cient  strength  to  put  over  the  suggestion. 

Has  your  association  ever  done  a  single  thing  to¬ 
ward  helping  you  profitably  market  your  output?  It 
may  be  at  your  beck  and  call  while  you  are  canning. 
No  doubt  it  looks  after  legislative  matters  in  fine  shape 
and  has  saved  you  thousands  of  dollars  that  you  might 
have  been  compelled  to  lay  out  in  taxes,  etc.  Some  sec¬ 
retaries  of  canners  associations  drive  yearlv  toward 
a  better  quality  pack.  Have  you  ever  asked  your  sec¬ 
retary  to  inform  you  as  to  the  logical  markets  in  which 
you  should  work  hardest  for  distribution?  Has  your 
secretary  information  readily  at  hand  that  you  may 
use  in  checking  the  aptitude  of  a  suggested  broker  for 
handling  your  account  ?  Can  you  get  from  your  secre¬ 
tary  plans  for  the  merchandising  of  your  pack  at  a 
profit  ? 

If  every  canner  contributing  to  the  support  of  State 
associations  of  canners  and  toward  the  upkeep  of  the 
National  Canners  Association  would  voice  a  request 
for  sales  assistance  in  marketing  his  crop  and  pack, 
how  long  do  you  think  it  would  be  before  such  assist¬ 
ance  were  forthcoming?  State  canners  associations 
and  the  National  alike  are  years  ahead  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  technical  assistance  in  the  canning  of  crops. 
They  have  yet  to  make  the  first  step  toward  an  orderly 
marketing  of  the  packs.  Certainly  there  are  several 
very  real  reasons  why  this  is  the  case  but  you  need  not 
mind  them.  Your  membership  in  associations  is 
solicited,  it’s  worth  all  it  costs  but  it  won’t  ever  return 
one  hundred  cents  on  a  dollar  to  you  until  you  are 
getting  the  same  degree  of  merchandising  help  you  now 
receive  in  canning  your  crops. 

A  big  part  of  your  job  in  this  connection  lies  in 
making  the  leaders  among  canners  see  that  just  as 
they  are  helped  by  the  improvements  in  the  quality  of 
all  packs,  they  would  be  materially  helped  too  by  aid 
in  merchandising  their  output  at  a  profit.  » 

Put  this  vital  matter  of  association  assistance  in 
marketing  your  pack  up  to  your  local  convention, 
thresh  it  out  there  and  after  favorable  action  has  been 
taken,  carry  the  matter  to  the  floor  of  the  National 
Convention  in  Chicago  next  January. 

Your  sales  and  profits  will  increase  as  you  do  this. 


^  ^  ^  Check 
these  points  in  the 
Sprague-Sells  Blancher 


1.  Adjustable  Feed  Door. 

2.  Bevel  Gear  Drive,  oil- 
tight  gearcase. 

3.  Cut  steel  drive  pinions. 

4.  Sheetmetal  doors  bound 
with  steel  bars. 

5.  Removable  heavy  cast  iron 
machined  ends. 

6.  Sight-feed  fresh  water 
supply. 

7.  Extra  strong  casting  sup¬ 
porting  discharge  chute. 


8.  Steam  openings  at  each 
end  of  Blancher. 

9.  No.  10  gauge  galvanized 
iron  tank. 

10.  Adjustable  idlers  support¬ 
ing  drum,  removable  from 
outside. 

11.  Seams  lap-welded  for 
strength  and  easy  drain¬ 
age. 

12.  Extra  heavy  angle  iron 
frame. 


To  you  they  mean  no  waste — no  tinker¬ 
ing — no  trouble — and — the  highest  of 
blanching  efficiency. 

Thoroughness  in  design  and  workman¬ 
ship  places  the  Sprague-Sells  Blancher 
far  in  the  lead. 

Send  for  fully  illustrated  catalog  of  mod¬ 
ern  machinery  for  all  food  products.  No 
cost  or  obligation. 

Modern  Canning  Equipment  Jor  ALL  Food  Products 

SPRAGUE-SELLS  CORPORATION 

Division  of  FOOD  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 
HOOPESTON,  ILLINOIS 


SPRAGUE-SELLS  CORPORATION 
Hoopeston,  Illinois 

Without  obligation  send  full  details  of  your 
Sprague-Sells  Blancher,  and  a  copy  of 
General  Catalog  No.  200. 


Name. 


Firm.. 


Address.. 
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'GRAMS  of  INTEREST 


PENNSYLVANIA  CANNERS  ASSOCIATION  will, 
for  the  first  time,  hold  a  two-day  Convention,  on  De¬ 
cember  18th  and  19th  at  Yorktowne  Hotel,  York, 
Pennsylvania.  Secretary  W.  A.  (Bill)  Free  reports 
plans  being  formulated  for  a  very  interesting  meeting 
and  social  function. 

*  *  * 

CANNED  BEER  is  being  offered  in  the  market  in 
quantities,  but  canned  California  wine  will  not  make 
its  appearance  until  after  the  first  of  the  year.  But  one 
concern  has  announced  an  intention,  so  far,  of  bring¬ 
ing  out  this  product. 

*  *  * 

A.  A.  MORSE,  who  recently  served  as  Secretary  of 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Can  Manufacturer’s 
Industry  in  charge  of  the  Industry’s  Code  activities 
under  NRA,  this  month,  after  an  absence  of  33  years, 
returns  to  the  American  Can  Company  with  the  title 
of  Executive  Representative.  First  with  the  American 
Can  Company  during  its  formation  in  1901,  Mr.  Morse 
left  to  form  the  Stiles-Morse  Company  and  later  the 
LaCrosse  Can  Company  in  1905.  Five  years  after  this 
he  brought  his  organization  to  Wheeling,  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  to  establish  the  Johnson-Morse  Can  Company. 
In  1920  he  disposed  of  his  interests  in  the  can  business 
and  became  Vice-President  and  General  Manager  of 
the  Log  Cabin  Products  Company,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota ; 
four  years  later  President  of  the  Tin  Decorating  Com¬ 
pany,  Baltimore,  Maryland,  and  in  1932  President  of 
the  Forbes  Lithographing  Company  of  Boston,  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  This  wide  experience  is  expected  to  prove 
very  helpful  in  his  new  undertaking. 

*  *  * 

ANNUAL  MEETING  of  the  Tri-State  Packers  Asso¬ 
ciation  will  be  held  at  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  De¬ 
cember  10th  and  11th,  Secretary  Frank  Shook  an¬ 
nounces.  The  hotel  has  not  yet  been  definitely  decided 
upon. 

*  *  * 

MISS  ROSE  C.  DESMOND,  Executive  Secretary  of 
the  F.  E.  Booth  Company,  San  Francisco,  California, 
has  returned  from  a  delightful  vacation  spent  in 
Hawaii. 

*  *  * 

RICHARD  DORSEY,  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States  Printing  and  Lithograph  Company,  and  in 
charge  of  the  Baltimore  plant,  died  suddenly  on  Satur¬ 
day,  October  12th,  at  San  Francisco,  California.  Mr. 
Dorsey  was  born  in  Baltimore,  June  19th,  1866,  the  son 
of  the  late  Margaret  Banks  and  Thomas  Riggs  Dorsey. 
After  his  graduation  from  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
became  identified  with  the  printing  trade.  He  founded 
the  Chesapeake  Printing  Company,  which  later  merged 
with  the  United  States  Printing  &  Lithograph  Com¬ 
pany.  Funeral  services  were  held  from  his  home  at 


Baltimore.  Surviving  Mr.  Dorsey  are  his  widow,  Sarah 
Ridgely  Dorsey,  a  son,  Richard,  Jr.,  and  four  daughters, 
Mrs.  Charles  M.  Easter,  Mrs.  0.  E.  Webb,  Miss  Mary 
Louise  Dorsey  and  Miss  Eleanor  Riggs  Dorsey. 

*  *  * 

lOWA-NEBRASKA  CANNERS  will  hold  their  An¬ 
nual  Convention  at  the  Hotel  Fort  Des  Moines,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  December 
3rd  and  4th,  1935. 

*  *  * 

BILL  HUGHES,  well  known  to  canners,  particularly 
of  New  York  State  and  the  Tri-State  section,  as  a 
representative  of  the  Berlin  Chapman  Company,  has 
entered  the  canning  machinery  and  equipment  business 
on  his  own  accord,  maintaining  offices  at  his  home  town 
of  Berlin,  Wisconsin.  This  announcement  will  come  as 
quite  a  surprise  to  Bill’s  many  friends,  and  their  good 
wishes  will  go  out  to  him. 

*  «  * 

AT  A  MEETING  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Ohio  Canners  Association,  it  was  decided  to  hold  the 
Annual  Convention  at  Hotel  Gibson,  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  December  10th  and  11th, 
1935. 

«  «  « 

A.  B.  STEWART  has  filed  an  application  to  erect 
an  olive  cannery  at  Seabright,  near  Santa  Cruz,  Calif. 

*  *  * 

WHOLESALE  GROCERS  of  West  Pennsylvania,  at 
a  meeting  in  Pittsburgh  on  Tuesday  evening,  heard  an 
address  by  Congressman  Wright  W.  Patman,  taking 
for  his  subject  the  bill  to  outlaw  certain  Trade  Prac¬ 
tices  working  to  the  advantage  of  large  volume  buyers. 

The  Ohio  Retail  Grocers  and  Meat  Dealers  Associa¬ 
tion,  in  session  at  Cincinnati  on  the  day  preceding,  also 
heard  an  address  by  Congressman  Patman. 

«  *  * 

IT’S  IN  THE  AIR  that  the  Pennsylvania  Young 
Guards  are  making  elaborate  plans  for  a  gathering 
at  the  Pennsylvania  Canners  Annual  Meeting  at  York 
next  month. 

*  *  Hf 

PHILLIPS  PACKING  COMPANY,  Cambridge,  Mary¬ 
land,  in  line  with  their  progressive  sales  promotion 
and  advertising  and  merchandising  policy,  now  offer 
distributors  a  new  service  to  help  them  sell  what  they 
buy  of  the  Phillips  “Delicious”  brand.  The  service 
added  is  termed  the  “Merchandising  and  Advertising 
Service  Department,”  which  is  open  to  dealers  in  every 
part  of  the  nation.  Advertising  mats  and  cuts,  window 
and  counter  display,  window  trims  and  various  interest¬ 
ing  and  attractive  mailing  pieces  are  all  available  to 
their  distributors  promptly  and  without  charge,  for  the 
asking. 


fear  of  frost  killing  a  large  crop  of  tomatoes 
still  on  the  vines,  a  Fond  Du  Lac  (Wisconsin)  grower 
made  arrangements  to  have  an  airplane  fly  low  over  his 
acreage  while  the  pickers  were  at  work  in  an  effort 
to  clear  the  air  and  prevent  the  frost  visitation. 

*  4>  * 

THE  POSITION  of  canned  foods  buyer  for  Jewell 
Tea  Stores  is  now  held  by  C.  A.  Larson,  who  replaces 
Clarence  Eckner,  who  retired  because  of  ill  health. 

*  *  * 

A.  F.  ALEXANDER,  Geneva,  Alabama,  is  planning 
the  operation  of  a  commercial  canning  plant  for  the 
packing  of  vegetables  and  is  interested  in  information 
for  the  necessary  equipment. 


THE  GERMAN  CANNING  INDUSTRY 

The  revival  of  the  German  canning  industry,  as 
reported  by  the  American  consul  at  Bremen,  was 
noted  in  last  week’s  Information  Letter.  More  de¬ 
tailed  figures  now  available  show  that  the  production 
of  canned  vegetables  during  the  year  1934-35,  totaling 
92,385,000  cans,  was  divided  as  follows:  Asparagus, 
9,929,000  cans;  peas,  11,634,000;  beans,  33,587,000; 
mixed  vegetables,  16,561,000;  all  other  vegetables,  20,- 
674,000  cans.  The  canned  fruit  production,  amounting 
to  27,457,000  cans,  was  as  follows:  Strawberries,  2,- 
331,000  cans;  cherries,  1,884,000;  plums,  3,937,000; 
applesauce,  9,382,000;  all  other  fruits,  9,923,000  cans. 

The  consul’s  report  contains  some  interesting  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  the  development  of  the  cucumber-picking 
industry,  concerning  which  it  says  that  in  no  other 
branch  of  the  German  canning  industry  has  there  been 
so  substantial  an  increase.  A  steadily  low-priced 
product,  it  has  fit  in  well  with  the  German  economic 
policy  of  encouraging  home  products,  and  with  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  improved  canning  and  pickling  methods, 
cucumbers  are  finding  increased  favor  with  the  con¬ 
sumers. 

From  1933-34  to  1934-35  the  production  of  canned 
cucumbers  increased  from  43,440,000  cans  to  53,067,- 
000  cans,  or  approximately  22  per  cent.  The  output 
of  pickled  cucumbers  increased  15,156  metric  tons  over 
the  21,538  tons  produced  in  1933-34,  a  gain  of  over  70 
per  cent. 

A  leading  Bremen  cannery  has  volunteered  the  in¬ 
formation  that  pickled  cucumbers  do  not  owe  their 
increased  popularity  solely  to  low  price  and  encour¬ 
agement  on  the  part  of  the  government.  Improved 
pickling  methods  have  also  played  their  part  in  creat¬ 
ing  greater  public  favor  towards  the  product.  The 
old  method  simply  involved  placing  the  raw  cucumbers 
in  wooden  casks  in  a  solution  of  salt,  bean-tressel 
(bohnenkraut)  and  dill.  During  the  past  few  years, 
however,  a  more  delicate  flavor  has  been  developed  by 
placing  the  cucumbers  in  a  liquor  consisting  of  aro¬ 
matic  vinegar,  in  which  has  previously  been  boiled  in 
set  proportions  onions,  pepper,  sugar,  laurel  leaves, 
bean-tressel,  dill,  and  one  or  two  herbs.  The  mixture 
is  filtered  before  the  cucumbers  are  added. 


THREE-WAY  EXHAUSTER 

^  Minimum 


THREE-WAY  EXHAUST 


Used  where  Ions  exhaust  is  desired  yet 
requirins  a  minimum  amount  of  floor  space. 

Cans  make  three  trips  thru  box  before 
leaving.  With  or  without  hand  filling  space. 
For  any  size  of  can. 


ERUNnunuui 


■#CANNIN6%^  MACHINERV 

CASbigle  VMtmJlCimipItite  Canning  Pkmt 
BERLIN  CHAPMAN  CO.  BERLIN,  WIS. 


-Artistic 

Labels 


y 


Plain. 

Varnished. 

Embossed. 

THE 

Simpson  &  Doeller 

CO. 

BALTIMORE.MD. 
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With  Canned  Foods  Distributors 

The' Distributors^  Viewpoint 
By  “OBSERVER” 


F.  T.  C.  PROBE  STARTS 

EDERAL  TRADE  COMMISSION,  in  compliance 
with  instructions  under  the  terms  of  Senate  Resolu¬ 
tion  No.  9,  enacted  in  the  closing  hours  of  the  recent 
session  of  Congress,  has  started  its  inquiry  into  agri¬ 
cultural  income  and  “related  matters,” — the  latter 
being  a  probe  of  the  functions  and  costs  of  the  so-called 
middlemen. 

Among  other  things,  the  inquiry  order  calls  for  a 
study  of  the  decrease  in  agricultural  income  in  recent 
years  and  a  comparison  of  such  income  with  that  of 
the  principal  manufacturers,  processors,  etc.,  of  im¬ 
portant  farm  products.  The  Commission  has  intimated 
that  it  will  “dig  deep”  in  this  connection.  The  inquiry 
order  likewise  calls  for  a  determination  of  how  much 
of  the  price  the  consumer  pays  for  manufactured  or 
processed  farm  products  goes  to  the  farmer  and  how 
much  to  the  manufacturers  and  distributors  thereof. 
Presumably,  account  will  be  taken  in  this  connection 
of  the  handling,  shipping,  and  other  charges  which 
go  to  swell  the  middleman’s  “take.” 

The  Commission  is  also  directed  by  the  terms  of  the 
resolution  to  inquire  into  any  monopolistic  or  unfair 
practices  in  connection  with  the  food  and  grocery  in¬ 
dustry,  the  extent  of  the  development  of  cooperative 
enterprises  therein,  and  the  methods  other  countries 
have  adopted  for  the  protection  of  the  farmer  and  the 
consumer.  The  Commission  is  ordered  to  submit  its 
conclusions,  with  recommendations  for  legislation,  to 
Congress  at  the  close  of  the  inquiry. 

Washington  reports  state  that  members  of  the  Com¬ 
mission’s  staff  are  going  into  the  field  immediately, 
with  the  first  phase  of  the  investigation  to  center  in 
Detroit,  where  there  has  been  a  substantial  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  co-operative  field  in  recent  years.  Manu¬ 
facturers,  canners,  wholesale  grocers,  and  others  in  the 
industry  may  look  forward  to  visits  by  Federal  Trade 
Commission  investigators  at  any  time  during  the  next 
few  months,  it  is  indicated. 

OF  INTEREST  TO  PRESERVERS 

F  general  interest  to  packers  of  fruit  preserves 
is  the  following  from  Francis  L.  Whitmarsh, 
chairman  of  the  pure  food  and  legislative 
committee  of  National-American  Wholesale  Grocers’ 
Association,  who  writes:  “W.  G.  Campbell,  chief.  Food 
and  Drug  Administration,  made  the  following  an¬ 
nouncement,  the  intent  being  to  bring  the  Federal  pro¬ 
cedure  into  line  with  trade  practices  which  were  adopt¬ 
ed  and  became  familiar  under  NRA  codes: 

“Under  an  informal  ruling  issued  by  the  Administra¬ 
tion  June  18,  1924,  no  regulatory  action  has  been  taken 
against  mixtures  of  fruit  and  sugar  made  from  less 
than  45  but  more  than  25  pounds  of  fruit  to  each  55 


pounds  of  sugar,  if  labeled  as  compound  pectin,  sugar 
and  fruit  preservative,  and  with  the  percentages  of  the 
ingredients. 

“During  the  operation  of  the  code  of  fair  competition 
for  the  preserve  industry,  under  the  National  Industrial 
Recovery  Act,  such  mixtures  were  and  are  now  almost 
labeled  as  imitations  in  accord  with  the  standards  of 
that  code.  As  a  result  of  this  practice  members  of  the 
preserve  industry  and  consumers  have  come  to  look 
upon  these  products  as  imitations. 

“It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Solicitor  of  the  Department 
that  in  view  of  their  nature  these  mixtures  are  imita¬ 
tion  preserves  or  jams  and  should  be  labeled  with  the 
word  ‘IMITATION’  and  in  addition  with  a  clear  state¬ 
ment  indicating  wherein  they  are  imitations.  Labeling 
for  imitation  preserves  which  will  meet  the  mandate  of 
the  law  is: 

IMITATION  STRAWBERRY  PRESERVE 
Prepared  from  35  parts  fruit  to  55  parts  sugar, 
with  added  pectin  solution.  Not  concentrated. 

“If  fruit  acid  or  artificial  color  is  added,  the  presence 
of  these  ingredients  should  be  indicated  in  the  explana¬ 
tory  statement. 

“That  part  of  the  ruling  of  June  18,  1924,  ‘Labeling 
of  Substandard  Jams,  Preserves,  and  Similar  Products’ 
regarding  the  labeling  of  ‘Compounds’,  is  hereby  re¬ 
scinded.” 

A  NEW  PRESIDENT 

Food  and  Grocery  Chain  Stores  of  America 

UNTER  C.  PHELAN  of  Norfolk,  Va.,  president  of 
the  David  Pender  Grocery  Company,  was  elected 
president  of  the  Food  and  Grocery  Chain  Stores 
of  America,  at  the  second  annual  meeting  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  Atlantic  City  this  week,  succeeding  F.  H, 
Massman  of  Chicago,  president  of  the  National  Tea 
Company. 

Other  officers  elected  were:  Vice  Presidents— War¬ 
ren  H.  Clarke,  Kroger  Grocery  Company,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio;  Harry  E.  Hovey,  Market  Basket  Corporation, 
Geneva,  New  York;  and  Ralph  F.  Burkard,  First  Na¬ 
tional  Stores,  Somerville,  Mass. ;  Secretary — Thomas  P. 
Cauley,  Danahy-Faxon  Company,  Buffalo,  New  York; 
Treasurer — E.  G.  Yonker,  Sanitary  Grocery  Company, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Members  of  the  executive  committee  elected  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Leon  E.  Fisher,  Fisher  Grocery  Company,  Spring- 
field,  Illinois ;  C.  F.  Adams,  First  National  Stores,  Som¬ 
erville,  Mass. ;  Wm.  L.  McEachran,  E.  S.  Burgan  &  Son, 
Spokane,  Wash.;  Albert  H.  Morrill,  Kroger  Grocery 
Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  F.  H.  Massman,  National 
Tea  Company,  Chicago,  Ill.;  William  Park,  American 
Stores,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  L.  W.  Cole,  Steiden  Stores, 
Louisville,  Ky. 
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IF  YOU  WANT 


Quality 

SEED  PEAS 

and 

SEED  BEANS 


Write  or  Wire 
for 

Prices  and  Information 


We  Are  at  Your  Service 


WASHBURN-WILSON  SEED  CO. 

MOSCOW,  IDAHO 
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PICCLY  WIGGLY  TO  EXPAND 


Substantial  expansion  in  the  number  of  Piggly- 
Wiggly  stores  operated  throughout  the  United 
States  is  planned  for  the  coming  year,  according 
to  an  announcement  from  Piggly-Wiggly  headquarters 
in  Cincinnati. 

The  corporation  has  completed  a  national  survey  of 
pertinent  data  of  interest  to  operators  who  may  open 
new  territory  under  Piggly-Wiggly  franchise,  it  is 
stated,  and  “for  each  city  there  has  been  obtained  a  list 
of  wholesalers  who  are  willing  to  work  with  Piggly- 
Wiggly  operators  at  an  advantageous  figure  and  con¬ 
siderable  attention  has  been  given  to  the  study  of  truck 
routes  out  of  each  town  and  city  to  large  wholesale  cen¬ 
ters  nearby.” 

Plans  for  the  coming  expansion  program  were  dis¬ 
cussed  in  detail  at  the  recent  annual  convention  of  the 
national  Piggly-Wiggly  operators’  association,  held  at 
Del  Monte,  California.  At  the  same  time,  the  corpora¬ 
tion  disclosed  details  of  the  merchandise  department 
reorganization  recently  concluded.  Under  this  new 
policy,  the  corporation  is  serving  as  direct  buyer  for 
many  of  the  operators  on  a  number  of  products. 

It  is  explained,  however,  that  “due  to  the  fact  that 
Piggly-Wiggly  stores  are  scattered  throughout  42 
states,  with  no  great  number  in  any  one  restricted 
territory,  except  for  a  few  instances,  buying-to-save 
is  a  much  more  difficult  problem  than  would  be  the 
case  with  a  single,  centrally-owned  chain.” 

Thus  far,  most  of  the  individual  operators  of  the 
Piggly-Wiggly  chains  have  conducted  their  buying 
operations  through  wholesale  grocers  operating  in  their 
respective  territories,  and  it  is  believed  that  much  of 
the  requirements  of  the  individual  groups  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  filled  by  purchases  from  the  same  sources, 
with  the  central  buying  headquarters  to  be  utilized 
only  on  special  deals  and  on  premiums  and  specialties. 


DATES  OF  KILLING  FROSTS 

For  the  information  of  canners  desiring  a  record  of 
the  dates  of  killing  frosts  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  there  has  been  compiled  the  following  table 
showing  the  date  of  the  first  killing  frost  in  the  fall  of 
1934,  as  well  as  the  earliest  and  the  average  date  of 
the  first  killing  frost  as  shown  by  the  record  of  various 
stations  covering  periods  of  thirty  to  fifty-one  years. 

Station  Date  of  first  killing  Elarliest  date  and  average 


frost  in  Fall,  1934 

date  for  30 

to  51  years 

Portland,  Me . 

Oct. 

5 

Sept.  11 

Oct. 

17 

Buffalo,  N.  Y . 

Oct. 

20 

Oct.  2 

Oct. 

22 

Syracuse,  N.  Y . 

Oct. 

13 

Sept.  21 

Oct. 

22 

Trenton,  N.  J . 

Nov. 

3 

Oct.  11 

Oct. 

24 

Harrisburg,  Pa . 

Oct. 

14 

Oct.  3 

Oct. 

28 

Columbus,  Ohio  . 

Oct. 

14 

Sept.  21 

Oct. 

19 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind . 

Oct. 

30 

Sept.  14 

Oct. 

13 

Indianapolis,  Ind . 

Oct. 

28 

Sept.  21 

Oct. 

20 

Peoria,  Ill . 

Oct. 

28 

Sept.  26 

Oct. 

19 

La  Crosse,  Wise . 

Oct. 

28 

Sept.  10 

Oct. 

9 

Madison,  Wise . 

Oct. 

28 

Sept.  16 

Oct. 

17 

Des  Moines,  Iowa . 

Oct. 

28 

Sept.  13 

Oct. 

9 

Springfield,  Mo . 

Oct. 

28 

Sept.  30 

Oct. 

22 

Omaha,  Nebr . 

Oct. 

28 

Sept.  18 

Oct. 

15 

Washington,  D.  C . 

Nov. 

3 

Oct,  2 

Oct. 

20 

Lynchburg,  Va . 

Oct. 

14 

Oct.  2 

Oct. 

27 

Richmond,  Va . 

Oct. 

14 

Oct.  12 

Nov. 

2 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.... 

Nov. 

21 

Sept.  22 

Oct. 

20 

Sacramento,  Calif . 

None 

Nov.  11 

Nov. 

29 

San  Bernardino,  Calif.. 

Nov. 

22 

Oct.  23 

Nov. 

22 

PERMANENT  INJUNCTION  IN  TRADE-MARK 

SUIT 

N  the  case  of  Minnesota  Valley  Canning  Company  vs. 
Eddington  Canning  Company,  involving  the  trade¬ 
mark  “Green  Giant”  of  the  former  company.  Federal 
Judge  Tilman  D.  Johnson  of  the  District  Court  for 
Utah  has  just  signed  an  injunction  restraining  the 
Eddington  Canning  Company  from  using  the  trade¬ 
mark  “Green  Mammoth”  on  peas. 

The  Court’s  order  provided  that  the  defendants  “are 
hereby  perpetually  enjoined  and  restrained  from  in  any 
manner  using  on  or  in  connection  with  food  products, 
particularly  canned  peas,  the  defendant’s  label,  or  from 
selling  or  dealing  in  or  offering  for  sale  food  products, 
particularly  canned  peas,  bearing  the  name  ‘Green 
Mammoth,’  or  the  pictorial  representation  of  a  giant, 
or  a  human  being  in  any  wise  simulating  or  suggesting 
a  giant ;  or  in  association  with  either  of  the  foregoing, 
a  tilled  and  planted  field,  or  a  mountain  range,  or  a 
dish  of  peas;  and  from  in  any  manner,  directly  or  in¬ 
directly,  infringing  on  plaintiff’s  right  in  and  to  plain¬ 
tiff’s  said  trade-mark  Green  Giant;  and  the  defendant 
is  further  enjoined  and  restrained  from  selling  any 
peas  under  the  name,  style,  or  designation  of  Green 
Mammoth  peas.” 

The  final  decree  also  provided  that  the  defendant 
should  destroy  its  “Green  Mammoth”  labels  which  it 
has  on  hand,  and  that  it  should  pay  the  costs  in  the 
office  of  the  clerk  of  the  court. 


LEONARD  SEED  COMPANY 

Seed  Growers  and  Breeders 

Peas,  Beans,  Sweet  Corn, 
Tomato,  Cucumber  and 
other  canners*  seeds. 

CHICAGO 
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Wanted  and  For  Sale 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in  what 
is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


FOR  SALE  — MACHINERY  WE  BUY,  sell,  trade,  and  live  canning  machinery^ 


FOR  SALE — Canning  Equipment  for  factory,  farm 
and  home.  Baker  Brothers,  Muscatine,  Iowa. 

CANNERS  ATTENTION — We  have  purchased  all 
machinery,  equipment,  supplies,  etc.,  of  the  Knoxboro 
Canning  Co.,  of  Knoxboro,  N.  Y.,  which  plant  packed 
peas,  beans  and  corn.  Complete  inventory  of  our  offer¬ 
ings  will  be  available  soon;  ask  us  for  copy.  We  buy 
for  cash  defunct  cannery  and  other  plants  and  con¬ 
tents.  Wolfrom  Canning  Machinery  Co.,  Syracuse, 
New  York. 

FOR  SALE— One  15  H.  P.,  D.  C.  Motor,  1100  R.  P.  M. 
Lot  of  Hangers;  Shafting;  Wood,  Steel  and  Cone 
Pulleys.  All  in  good  condition.  Priced  low  for  quick 
removal.  The  Canning  Trade,  20  South  Gay  Street, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

WE  ARE  manufacturers  of  canning  machinery  and 
also  specialize  in  buying  and  selling  used  and  rebuilt 
canning  machinery.  Write  us  in  reference  to  what  you 
desire  to  buy  or  sell.  Catalogs  for  the  asking.  A.  K. 
Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FOR  SALE — One  Elspass  System  Fruit  and  Vege¬ 
table  Dehydrator  complete  v/ith  trucks,  racks,  a  na¬ 
tional  horizontal  super  heater,  oil  burner,  blower  and 
oil  tank.  The  above  all  complete  with  piping  and  can 
be  seen  any  time  at  our  Fredonia  plant,  the  same  being 
installed  in  place  now.  Address  Box  A-2065  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE — 1932  Ayars  Bean  and  Tomato  Filler 
with  brine  attachment;  good  used  condition.  1932 
Ayars  Tomato  Corer  used  two  seasons,  in  demand  by 
Tomato  Juice  packers.  Charles  G.  Summers,  Jr.,  Inc., 
New  Freedom,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE — 12  Retorts,  inside  measurement  32x66, 
all  in  good  condition,  can  have  one  or  all  or  as  many 

as  you  want.  Price  each . $50.00 

One  Century  Motor  AC  current  3  H.P.  Price. ...$25.00 
One  Meyers  Self-Oiling  Bulldozer  Pump,  No.  913  M, 
belt  driven,  intake  and  discharge  11/4  inch. 

Price  . $65.00 

One  Deep  Well  Cylinder  Unit,  62  feet  of  21/4  inch  gal¬ 
vanized  pipe  and  succor  rod.  Price . $30.00 

Heart  of  Maine  Packing  Co.,  Lewiston,  Me. 

WANTED  — MACHINERY 

WANTED — Collosus  or  Nested  Pea  Grader.  Ad¬ 
vise  age,  condition,  size  and  price  in  reply.  Address 
Box  A-2068  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


Let  us  have  a  list  of  your  surplus  equipment  as  well  as 
requirements.  We  are  interested  in  complete  plants 
for  dismantling.  Let  us  handle  your  steam  jacketed 
kettle  requirements.  Ashley  Mixon  Co.,  Heart  of  the 
Ozarks,  Springfield,  Mo. 

FOR  SALE  — FACTORIES 

FOR  SALE — Canning  Plant  located  at  Nottingham 
in  a  very  fertile  and  productive  section  of  Chester 
County,  Pennsylvania.  Fitted  to  can  corn  and  toma¬ 
toes,  large  acreage  available.  Can  also  get  acreage  of 
peas  and  beans.  Buildings  and  machinery  in  A1  con¬ 
dition.  Reason  for  selling  poor  health.  W.  Scott 
Silver,  Nottingham,  Pa. 

HELP  WANTED 

WANTED — Experienced  Processor  able  to  pack  fine  quality 
Spaghetti,  Italian  style;  Pork  and  Beans,  oven  baked;  and  Red 
Kidney  Beans.  Give  experience  and  salary  wanted  in  first 
letter,  which  will  be  held  confidential.  Address  Box  B-2066 
c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — Superintendent  for  plant  canning  vegetables, 
principally  corn  and  peas.  One  who  has  demonstrated  his  ability 
to  produce  fancy  quality.  Must  have  clear  record.  Only  those 
with  above  qualifications  need  apply.  Location  of  plant,  Central 
West.  Position  open  January  1st.  Applicant  should  give  age, 
experience  and  salary  wanted.  Address  Box  B-2069  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — Man  with  experience  in  canning  pork  and  beans, 
and  spaghetti.  Address  Box  B-2070  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

POSITION  WANTED — Man,  35,  married,  wants  Managerial 
position  where  thorough  knowledge  of  farming,  canning  and 
business  methods  can  be  used  to  advantage.  Want  something 
permanent  in  or  around  Baltimore.  Edward  B.  Ady,  Catonsville, 
Maryland. 

POSITION  WANTED — College  woman,  M.  S.  bacteriologist 
and  chemist,  with  practical  experience  in  commercial  and  hos¬ 
pital  laboratories,  and  in  secretarial  work,  desires  permanent 
position.  Address  Box  B-2060  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — By  Superintendent.  Am  a  high 
grade  packer  of  all  fruits  and  vegetables  and  also  am  a  factory 
installer.  Best  of  references.  Will  go  anywhere.  Address 
Box  B-2063  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — Chemist  with  four  years  experience 
in  the  canning  and  preserving  of  a  full  line  of  foods  desires  any 
position  with  future.  Address  Box  B-2064  c/o  The  Canning 
Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — 25  years  of  success  as  canner  and 
broker.  Know  every  angle  of  the  business  from  seed  to  con¬ 
sumer.  Looking  for  a  live  connection  either  manufacture  or 
sale.  Address  Box  B-2067  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 


Get  a  Proper  Understanding  of  the  Market — Changes  in 
Canned  Foods  Prices  Will  Develop  Slowly — Changes  This  Week 
All  Upwards,  Tomatoes  Firm — Peas  Promise  Advance 

STEADY — During  the  money-drunk,  which  ended 
with  the  bad  headache  in  '29,  and  the  hang-over 
from  it  which  has  not  entirely  disappeared  yet, 
marketeers  expected  business  to  be  of  the  hectic  kind, 
feverish  and  fierce.  Those  days  were  marked  by 
sudden  rises,  and  equally  sudden  falls  in  prices,  the 
things  which  make  the  stock  market  possible,  and  the 
custom  spread  into  trading  in  foods,  where  it  should 
never  have  been  allowed.  Yet  there  are  today  many 
men  who  rate  the  market  on  that  false  and  unwhole¬ 
some  basis.  For  their  own  peace  of  mind  they  should 
change  their  view  point.  All  business  has  come  back, 
or  is  coming  back — splendidly,  despite  the  croakings 
of  politicians;  but  the  man  who  sets  as  his  gauge  of 
normalcy  those  hectic  days  is  very  foolish.  Industry 
does  not  desire  those  sudden  peaks  and  deep  valleys, 
and  it  is  hoped  and  expected  that  the  renewed  business 
will  be  on  a  well  stabilized,  steady  basis. 

Canned  foods  operators  may  write  it  down  that 
trading  in  these  products  will  proceed  on  an  orderly 
solid  basis  for  at  least  the  next  year.  Prices  in  no 
products  will  jump  feverishly,  nor  will  they  decline 
sharply.  They  may  expect  a  slow  but  steady  improve¬ 
ment  in  market  conditions  and  prices  as  we  get  further 
from  the  closing  days  of  canning  and  the  end  of 
harvest.  The  threatened  heavy  over-production  baloon, 
put  up  early  in  the  year  to  produce  lower  future  prices, 
and  to  stampede  the  forced  sellers  when  active  canning 
begins,  has  been  deflated.  It  was  unusually  successful 
this  year,  and  not  only  those  who  were  caught  by  the 
trick  but  all  canners,  should  remember  this  in  years 
to  come. 

Canners  tell  us  that  buying  has  been  very  satis¬ 
factory,  and  that  their  stocks  have  been  rapidly  re¬ 
duced.  You  can  see  the  reflection  of  this  in  the 
steadiness  of  the  market  and  in  the  absence  of  any 
forced  sales.  They  have  sold  enough  goods  to  feel 
easy,  to  carry  them  over  their  immediate  monetary 
needs ;  and  they  see  quite  clearly  that  the  supplies  left 
in  their  hands  will  find  a  market  long  before  a  new 
canning  season  rolls  around.  And  they  will,  because 
the  consumption  of  the  goods  is  at  a  high  point,  and 
going  strong.  There  were  not  too  many  goods  packed 


in  any  line,  and  in  the  extra  standards  and  fancies,  to 
which  the  market  seems  to  be  turning  more  than  ever, 
there  are  too  many  shortages. 

The  thing  for  every  canner  to  do  is  to  have  faith  in 
his  present  holdings,  but  not  to  expect  abnormal  prices. 
Moderate  prices  are  the  best  you  can  expect.  Working 
under  that  condition  he  will  not  cut  prices  because  that 
is  not  needed,  but  he  will  sell  when  the  price  shows  a 
fair  profit,  which  will  be  the  market.  That  will  make 
substantial,  solid  business  of  the  best  kind.  He  has 
shown  in  the  past  two  years  his  ability  to  resist  rumor, 
and  to  disbelieve  the  tales  about  other  canners  selling 
at  lower  prices,  and  has  learned  that  those  thread-bare 
tricks  are  mere  “come-ons”  to  get  him  to  cut  his  prices. 

And  that  is  why  we  report  the  canned  foods  market 
as  in  splendid,  permanent  condition.  And  it  will  con¬ 
tinue  so,  because  business  is  well  recovered  and  making 
progress  every  day.  Carload  shipments  are  near  a 
record,  steel  and  iron,  the  barometers  of  trade,  are 
fully  normal,  except  when  compared  with  war-time 
activities,  and  they  were  abnormal.  The  grocery  dis¬ 
tributors  are  busy  and  the  retailers  find  trading  in 
canned  foods  steadily  increasing  over  any  previous 
records.  More  people  now  know  canned  foods,  so  more 
are  using  them,  and  inducing  their  friends  to  do  so. 
The  situation  is  very  healthy.  All  definite  records 
show  this.  Discount  completely  the  politically  tinted 
yelpings. 

THE  MARKET — All  the  price  changes  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  this  week  are  in  an  upward  direction.  No.  21/2 
hominy  has  advanced  to  75  cents  and  lO’s  to  $3.00. 

Pumpkin  or  squash  has  moved  upwards.  No.  2i/^ 
to  75  cents  and  lO’s  to  $2.75. 

Spinach  is  also  higher.  No.  2  now  75  cents;  and 
lO’s  are  $3.25. 

No.  10  extra  standard  tomatoes  are  now  $3.25; 
standard  I’s,  factory,  have  gone  to  421/^  cents. 

Lima  beans  are  selling  from  75  cents  for  2’s  standard 
white  to  $1.35  for  fancy  tiny,  other  grades  in  pro¬ 
portion. 

Turnip  greens  are  quoted  here  at  60  cents  for  I’s; 
75  cents  for  2’s;  $1.05  for  21/2’s;  $3.75  for  lO’s. 

Stringless  beans  are  variously  quoted  at  621/2  cents 
to  65  cents  and  up  for  standard  cuts,  while  whole 
stringless  No.  2  sieve  are  quoted  at  $1,271/4.  Extra 
standard  wax,  cut  are  85  cents  and  lO’s,  $4.50. 
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Tomatoes  are  quoted  largely  as  unchanged,  but  a 
firmer  feeling  is  evident  and  many  holders  will  not 
part  with  the  goods  at  quoted  prices.  Some  are  quot¬ 
ing  2’s  at  70  cents,  and  others  have  moved  their  prices 
to  75  cents,  where  they  expect  the  market  to  be  and 
to  remain.  The  shortness  of  the  Ozark  pack  is  forcing 
Western  buyers  into  this  market. 

Pea  canners  of  this  section  are  noting  that  Wiscon¬ 
sin  is  getting  not  less  than  80  cents  for  standard  4’s 
Alaskas,  and  are  inclined  to  move  up  to  that  figure. 
The  buying  is  quiet. 

Fruit  prices  and  market  conditions  are  well  covered 
in  our  California  market,  and  likewise  the  canned  fish 
conditions. 

s  s 

NEW  YORK  MARKET 

Steady  Tone  Prevalent — Buying  Staples — Market  Should  Hold 
Steady  at  Fair  Prices — Tomatoes  Unchanged — Moderate  Move¬ 
ment  in  Corn — Cheap  Peas  Attractive — Swindler  Arrested — 
Pears  Stiffen — Peaches  Quiet 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

New  York,  October  17,  1935. 

HE  SITUATION — The  spot  market  has  again 
passed  through  an  uneventful  week,  with  under¬ 
lying  conditions  little  changed,  and  a  steady  tone 
prevalent  in  the  market.  Buyers  are  still  mainly  con¬ 
cerned  in  checking  in  deliveries  of  new  pack  canned 
foods,  and  getting  their  own  future  deliveries  out  to 
the  retail  trade.  There  has  been  a  little  buying  interest 
during  the  week  in  standard  peas,  corn  and  tomatoes, 
with  the  remainder  of  the  market  in  rather  quiet  posi¬ 
tion.  New  pack  cranberry  sauce  is  coming  in  for  fair 
buying  on  reports  of  a  probable  short  crop.  It  is 
expected  that  high  prices  for  fresh  cranberries  will 
stimulate  consumption  of  the  canned  product  this 
season. 

THE  OUTLOOK — While  some  interests  in  the  trade 
still  profess  to  be  bearish  with  respect  to  the  price  out¬ 
look  over  the  balance  of  the  year,  it  is  evident  that 
the  wish  is  father  to  the  thought  in  most  instances  of 
such  nature.  Notwithstanding  fairly  heavy  packs  on 
a  few  lines,  the  market  appears  to  be  in  stable  position, 
and  if  canners  can  refrain  from  “rocking  the  boat,” 
disposal  of  the  entire  packs  of  the  current  year  at 
reasonably  satisfactory  prices  should  be  possible.  It 
is  evident  thus  early  that  distributors  will  be  forced 
back  into  the  spot  market  to  round  out  supplies  shortly 
after  the  turn  of  the  year. 

TOMATOES — The  market  for  southern  packs  holds 
reasonably  steady,  and  if  canners  will  refrain  from 
being  stampeded  into  price  cutting  by  rumors  of 
shading  elsewhere,  this  state  of  affairs  should  continue. 
For  prompt  shipment,  packers  continue  to  offer  Is  at 
40  cents,  2s  at  6214  cents,  21/2S  at  871/2  cents,  3s  at  95 
cents,  and  10s  at  $2.75  per  dozen,  f.  o.  b.  canneries. 
California  tomatoes  hold  unchanged  at  previously 
quoted  levels.  Coast  packers  look  for  improved  export 
demand,  as  a  result  of  the  sanctions  against  Italy, 
which  should  effectively  shut  off  Italian  canned  tomato 
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exports  to  most  markets  while  the  Ethiopian  situation 
remains  unsettled.  Indiana  packers  are  generally 
holding  2s  tomatoes  at  70  cents,  cannery,  which  should 
bring  more  buying  to  the  eastern  market. 

CORN — Standard  corn  has  been  moving  in  a  moder¬ 
ate  way  during  the  week,  with  the  market  ranging 
721/^  cents  and  upward,  at  canneries.  Fancy  golden 
bantam  is  commanding  more  attention,  with  Maine 
canners  quoting  95  cents  per  dozen  and  western 
packers  holding  the  market  at  90  cents  and  up,  f.  0.  b. 
canneries. 

PEAS — Southern  standard  early  Junes  at  65  cents 
appear  to  be  attracting  more  buying  interest,  notably 
from  the  chains,  who  are  using  this  item  as  a  feature 
in  their  canned  food  sales.  Fancy  siftings  are  in 
relatively  short  supply,  and  it  is  still  a  sellers’  market 
in  most  respects,  with  demand  easing  off  somewhat  as 
buyers  run  into  a  stone  wall  in  their  endeavor  to  force 
concessions  from  packers. 

EXCITEMENT  ON  HUDSON  STREET— New 
York’s  grocery  center  was  enlivened  late  last  week  by 
the  arrest  at  the  offices  of  F.  H.  Leggett  &  Co.  of  a 
gentleman  who  has  left  a  long  trail  of  rubber  checks 
behind  him  in  grocery  trade  circles  during  the  past 
few  years.  Giving  the  name  of  Thomas  H.  Sanderson, 
of  Nashville,  he  was  arrested  on  a  charge  of  forgery. 
The  pseudo  wholesale  grocer  had  victimized  many 
manufacturers  and  wholesale  grocers  in  many  parts 
of  the  country  by  representing  himself  as  an  executive 
of  the  Oliver-Finner  Co.,  leading  Memphis  wholesale 
grocers,  and  had  also  passed  himself  off  as  a  relative 
of  another  prominent  southern  wholesale  grocer.  Both 
the  National- American  Wholesale  Grocers’  Associa¬ 
tion  and  United  States  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association 
had  recently  bulletined  the  trade,  cautioning  them  of 
the  operations  of  this  pseudo  jobber,  and  he  was  im¬ 
mediately  “spotted”  when  he  entered  Leggett’s  offices 
and  went  into  his  routine. 

CANNED  FOODS  AT  THE  “FIVE  AND  DIME”— 
The  F.  W.  Woolworth  chain,  which  is  staging  its 
annual  “October  sale,”  has  blossomed  out  with  large 
stocks  of  canned  foods  in  many  of  its  metropolitan 
units.  Among  the  lines  featured  are  pork  and  beans 
and  tomato  juice  bearing  Armour  &  Co.  “Star”  label — 
which  is  taken  as  confirmation  of  trade  reports  that 
the  meat  packers  intend  to  test  the  consent  decree  by 
re-entering  the  canned  foods  trade.  Southern  standard 
corn,  tomatoes,  and  peas,  in  No.  2  tins,  are  also  being 
extensively  featured. 

PUMPKIN — With  the  holiday  season  just  around 
the  corner,  jobbers  are  beginning  to  stock  up  on 
pumpkin,  and  the  market  for  new  pack  is  showing  a 
good  tone.  With  the  Indiana  pack  a  failure,  prices 
are  on  the  upgrade,  with  2V4s  generally  firm  at  80  cents 
minimum  and  10s  at  $3.00  at  canneries  for  fancy 
quality. 

SALMON — Prices  have  continued  unchanged  on  all 
grades  during  the  past  week,  with  new  business  easing 
off  somewhat  as  jobbers’  stocks  come  up  to  normal  for 
this  season  of  the  year.  The  market  for  fancy  red 
Alaska  is  being  closely  followed  by  the  trade,  however, 
in  view  of  expected  further  price  advance,  and  dis¬ 
tributors  are  keeping  their  stocks  full  on  this  grade. 
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SHRIMP — A  firmer  tone  has  developed  in  the 
shrimp  market,  and  buyers  have  been  covering  in  a 
moderate  way  on  this  line  in  anticipation  of  possible 
price  advances.  Southern  packers  are  still  confirming 
business,  however,  at  $1.10  for  No.  1  small,  $1.15  for 
the  medium  size,  and  $1.20  for  large,  all  f.  o.  b. 
canneries. 

PEARS — The  market  in  the  northwest  has  stiffened 
up  with  the  reported  clearance  of  offerings  which  had 
been  made  at  concessions,  and  packers  are  now  holding 
firm  at  their  list  prices.  The  market  for  California 
packs  is  reflecting  this  firmness,  with  quotations  firm 
at  recently  quoted  levels. 

PINEAPPLE — A  continued  good  movement  of 
Hawaiian  pineapple  is  reported,  and  the  market  holds 
steady.  For  prompt  shipment  from  the  coast,  leading 
packers  are  quoting  the  market  on  the  following  basis : 
2yos  sliced,  standards  $1.70,  fancy  $1.80,  sliced  2s, 
standards,  $1.45;  fancy  $1.50;  10s,  fancy  crushed  in 
juice,  $5.75;  sliced  in  juice,  $6.25;  sliced  in  syrup, 
$6.50. 

PEACHES — Buyers  are  not  in  the  market  for 
clings  for  shipment  prior  to  the  close  of  the  year,  and 
with  the  trade  in  the  east  believed  to  be  well  covered 
on  its  needs  on  this  item,  at  price  levels  generally  under 
replacement  costs,  it  appears  that  canners  will  be 
compelled  to  carry  over  a  fairly  large  quantity  of 
peaches  into  1936.  Prices  showed  no  change  this 
week  on  either  clings  or  frees. 

CHICAGO  MARKET 

Canned  Foods  Market  Unsettled — ^Tomatoes  Scarce  and  Prices 
Weak — Corn  and  Peas  Active,  with  Both  Fruit  and  Vegetable 
Demand  Greater  Than  Supply — Robinson-Patman 
Bill  Under  Discussion 

By  “Illinois” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade" 

Chicago,  Ill.,  October  17,  1935. 

HE  WEATHER — One  of  the  most  enjoyable 
months  in  the  Chicago  suburbs  is  October.  It 
brings  to  mind  the  words  of  a  songster  (name 
unknown)  who  wrote: 

“Sing  me  a  song  when  the  fields  are  brown 
When  the  fields  are  brown  and  sear 

With  a  lilting  strain  for  the  golden  grain 
And  a  sob  for  the  dying  year. 

Sing  me  a  haunting  melody 
Of  bare  brown  fields  and  hoar. 

With  maybe  a  sigh  for  days  gone  by 
And  friends  that  come  no  more.” 

GENERAL  MARKET— With  the  Big  Push  by  the 
Italian  Legions  over  the  Ethiopian  Frontier ;  with  the 
British  Men  of  War  at  Gibraltar  and  the  Suez;  with 
the  chip  on  the  shoulder  attitude  of  Mussolini  and  with 
the  fear  of  a  second  World  War  the  trade  at  large  are 
wondering  what  is  going  to  happen  next.  All  of  this 
has  not  had  any  material  effect  upon  the  canned  food 
market,  but  in  a  general  way,  values  are  firm  and 


there  is  little  or  no  tendency  on  the  part  of  canners 
to  unload  or  make  what  might  be  termed  foolish  sales. 

TOMATOES — A  bit  of  weakness  has  developed  in 
Indiana  on  No.  2  tin  standards,  where  lots  have  been 
quoted  in  the  last  few  days  at  70  cents  f.  o.  bw  factory, 
with  some  as  low  as  721/2  cents  delivered.  The  Chicago 
jobbers,  however,  have  not  been  buying  even  at  this 
basis.  One  of  the  outstanding  features  of  the  general 
tomato  situation  in  these  parts  is  the  more  or  less 
scarcity  of  No.  1  tins.  No.  2i/^  tins  and  No.  10  tins. 

CORN — Golden  Bantam  corn  has  sure  “gone  places 
and  done  things”  this  season.  The  demand  has  been 
broad  and  persistent,  so  much  so  that  today  stocks  of 
Golden  Bantam  are  indeed  in  narrow  supply  in  canners’ 
hands.  This  applies  not  only  to  the  No.  2  popular  con¬ 
tainer,  but  No.  1  tin  and  No.  10  as  well.  No.  2  fancy 
Golden  Bantam  is  quoted  at  $1.00  to  $1.05.  The  big 
call,  however,  has  been  for  No.  2  tin  extra  standards, 
now  quoted  at  80  cents  factory. 

Standard  white  corn  has  been  in  fair  demand  with 
the  largest  sales  recorded  at  67 1^  cents  factory.  Most 
canners  are  holding  at  70  to  75  cents. 

PEAS — Just  a  so-so  market  prevails.  Some  little 
business  passes  every  day.  Attractive  priced  lots  find 
ready  buyers  and  that  means  standard  Alaskas  or 
standard  sweets,  ranging  from  75  cents  to  80  cents 
f.  o.  b.  Wisconsin. 

Several  cars  of  No.  2  tin  fancy  Alaskas  and  fancy 
sweet  peas  (not  available  in  Wisconsin)  were  sold 
here  from  the  State  of  Washington  the  past  week. 

GREEN  AND  WAX  BEANS— 70  cents  delivered 
Chicago  on  No.  2  standard  Wisconsin  and  Michigan 
cut  green  represents  the  market.  Business  has  been 
recorded  at  that  basis.  There  has  been  little  call  of 
late  for  the  better  grades. 

CARROTS — Several  in  the  trade  are  wondering 
what  has  happened  to  the  demand  for  No.  2  tin  and 
No.  10  diced  carrots.  There  doesn’t  seem  to  be  any 
interest  and  hasn’t  been  for  several  months,  not  since 
the  Emergency  Relief  business  died  out.  No.  2  tin 
fancy  diced  carrots  are  nominally  quoted  at  60  cents 
f.  o.  b.  Wisconsin  point. 

RSP  CHERRIES — Reports  have  it  that  75  per  cent 
of  this  year’s  production  of  No.  2  red  sour  pitted 
cherries  (water)  have  been  sold  and  that  takes  in 
New  York,  Michigan  and  Wisconsin.  The  item  is 
firmly  held  at  95  cents  factory.  No.  10  tins  are  not 
quite  as  strong.  $4.50  is  quoted,  but  that  price  can  be 
shaded  a  few  points  when  immediate  shipment,  quick 
cash,  etc.,  prevails. 

PUMPKIN — This  famous  vegetable  is  indeed  in 
short  supply  throughout  this  district.  Possibly  more 
pumpkin  is  packed  in  Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa  and 
Nebraska  than  any  other  four  States  of  the  Union. 
Something  happened  to  pumpkin  this  year.  The 
blossoms  were  either  washed  off  by  the  heavy  rains 
in  early  August  or  were  blasted.  The  result  is 
pumpkin  is  very  scarce  and  there  has  been  quite  a 
scramble  among  the  canners  to  try  buy  sufficient  raw 
stock  with  which  to  cover  their  future  sales.  A  few 
canners  are  quoting:  No.  2i/^  dry  pack  pumpkin  at 
85  to  90  cents;  No.  10  dry  pack  pumpkin  at  $3.65. 
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SHRIMP — Even  reports  from  the  Gulf  that  canners 
would  be  forced  to  pay  a  higher  price  for  the  fish,  has 
failed  to  stimulate  buying  in  this  market.  No.  1  fancy 
wet  is  available  at  $1.15,  with  No.  1  medium  at  $1.10. 

GRAPEFRUIT — Everyone  seems  to  have  ample 
stocks  of  both  grapefruit  and  grapefruit  juice  to  run 
them  through  until  the  turn  of  the  year.  As  a  result, 
little  or  no  interest  has  been  noted  in  the  future  prices 
that  have  been  named  by  two  canners  in  Florida.  A 
watchful  waiting  policy  seems  to  be  the  order  of  the 
day. 

YOUR  NEW  OFFICES — All  your  Chicago  friends 
congratulate  The  Canning  Trade  upon  having  moved 
from  the  “old  attic”  to  the  bright  and  cheerful  roomy 
location  at  20  South  Gay  Street.  Congratulations  to 
The  Canning  Trade. 

ROBINSON-PATMAN  BILI^The  Food  &  Grocery 
Conference  Committee  is  certainly  spreading  a  lot  of 
propaganda  these  days.  Fortunately,  however,  there 
are  quite  a  number  in  the  food  trade  who  are  mindful 
of  what  a  similar  committee  did  when  NRA  discussions 
prevailed.  The  thought  in  this  market  is  this  Com¬ 
mittee  will  have  to  “show  me.”  It’s  all  very  well  for 
the  committee  spokesmen  to  say  that  a  common  meet¬ 
ing  ground  will  be  furnished  where  problems  affecting 
grocery  trade  distribution,  etc.,  can  be  discussed,  but 
will  the  little  fellows  be  heard?  Will  those  represent¬ 
ing  chiselers  have  the  dominant  power  ?  One  will  have 
to  wait  and  see.  Remember — A  HUNDRED  BUYERS 
ARE  BETTER  THAN  ONE  BUYER. 

GULF  STATES  MARKET 

Shrimp  Supply  Crippled — All  Fish  Products  Scarce — Weather 
Against  Oysters — Mullet  Roe  a  Possibility. 

By  “Bayou” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Mobile,  Ala.,  October  17,  1935. 

SHRIMP — The  canning  of  shrimp  all  but  stopped  in 
Alabama  and  Mississippi  last  week  and  while 
Louisiana  fared  a  little  better,  yet  it  was  nothing 
to  brag  about,  so  production  of  canned  shrimp  remains 
crippled. 

Some  of  the  shrimpers  have  stopped  trawling  for 
shrimp  altogether  and  are  tonging  oysters  for  the  raw 
market,  because  they  were  not  catching  enough  shrimp 
to  pay  for  the  gasoline  and  oil  that  they  were  using 
for  the  trip,  and  were  running  too  far  behind  on  their 
expenses. 

However,  the  weather  is  yet  hot  and  not  many 
oysters  used,  therefore  the  raw  oyster  business  can  not 
use  many  oyster  tongers  for  the  present  and  only  a 
limited  amount  of  them  can  get  on,  so  the  others  will 
either  have  to  stick  to  the  shrimp  fishing  game  or  lay 
up  their  boats  and  do  nothing.  Under  the  circum¬ 
stances,  things  look  plenty  dull  about  the  sea  food  can¬ 
ning  communities  in  this  section. 


Fish  too  has  been  very  scarce  and  especially  the  bet¬ 
ter  grades,  such  as  snappers,  fiounders,  trout  and 
mackerel. 

The  price  of  canned  shrimp  is  $1.10  per  dozen  for 
No.  1  small;  $1.15  per  dozen  for  No.  1  medium  and 
$1.20  per  dozen  for  No.  1  large,  F.  0.  B.  cannery. 

OYSTERS — The  weather  turned  warm  again  last 
week  with  daily  temperatures  of  65  to  85  degrees, 
which  reduced  the  consumption  of  oysters  to  some 
extent. 

Yet,  raw  dealers  and  canners  alike  can  not  kick 
about  the  business  done  in  oysters  last  week,  because 
the  demand  for  oysters  has  held  up  remarkably  well, 
considering  the  hot  weather  handicap. 

This  hot  weather  and  high  tide  have  made  oysters 
poor,  which  makes  it  a  little  difficult  to  satisfy  the 
trade,  but  there  is  nothing  that  producers  can  do  to 
correct  it  and  folks  that  are  oyster  hungry  will  either 
have  to  eat  them  in  this  condition  or  pass  them  up. 

The  price  of  spot  canned  oysters  is  $1.05  per  dozen 
for  five  ounce  and  $2.10  per  dozen  for  ten  ounce,  F.  0. 
B.  factory. 

MULLET  ROE — The  mullet  fish  in  this  section  will 
commence  to  roe  (egg)  the  last  part  of  this  month 
and  while  large  quantities  of  mullet  roe  are  produced 
in  this  section  and  sold  fresh  and  salted,  yet  none  are 
being  canned,  which  looks  like  passing  up  a  good  op¬ 
portunity  to  market  a  delicacy  in  a  canned  form. 

Some  attempts  have  been  made  to  can  mullet  roe  in 
a  small  way,  but  don’t  think  the  experiment  has  been 
pushed  far  enough,  nor  consistently  enough  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  merits  of  the  pack,  hence  it  is  hoped  that 
sometime  in  the  future  this  will  be  taken  up  by  some 
of  the  canners  and  worked  out. 

Sturgeon  roe  is  being  canned  extensively  as  caviar, 
and  while  mullet  roe  is  of  a  more  delicate  grain,  yet 
there  should  be  a  way  of  processing  it  for  canning. 

Perhaps  there  is  a  greater  consumption  of  mullet 
roe  than  sturgeon  roe,  because  mullet  roe  is  eaten  more 
as  a  food  and  sturgeon  roe  as  a  relish,  so  there  seems 
to  be  a  good  market  awaiting  the  pack. 

The  mullet  fish  itself  is  a  good  grade  of  the  cheaper 
varieties  of  fish  and  large  quantities  of  them  are  con¬ 
sumed  fresh  and  dry  salted  in  the  states  of  Alabama, 
Mississippi,  Florida,  Georgia,  North  and  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  but  none  are  canned,  and  may  be  termed  another 
canned  sea  food  prospect.  The  mullet  roe  is  far  more 
valuable  than  the  fish,  but  the  season  for  procuring 
the  roe  lasts  only  about  45  days,  whereas  the  mullet  is 
practically  an  all  year  fish. 

Mullet  fish  has  never  been  aggressively  marketed 
outside  of  the  Southern  States,  yet  fairly  good  quanti¬ 
ties  of  them  are  sold  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  Pittsburgh, 
St.  Louis,  Chicago,  Cleveland  and  Cincinnati. 


YOU  Have  it  at  your  finger  tips 

for  its  all  in  the 

1935  ALMANAC 

use  yours  for  ail  canning  data 
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CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

Rains  Hurt  Crops — Market  Firmer — Not  Too  Large  Packs — 
Lists  Becoming  Broken — Not  Anxious  to  Sell  Tomatoes — 
Exports  Close  to  Normal  Again — England  Taking  No.  10  Fruits 
— Asparagus  Moving  Well — Salmon  Holdings  Low — Sardine 
Canners  Not  Permitted  to  Increase. 

By  “Berkeley” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

San  Francisco,  October  17, 1935. 

Rains — The  light  rains  which  ushered  in  the  month 
and  which  caused  minor  damage  to  drying  fruits 
and  tomatoes  were  followed  two  weeks  later  by 
another  storm  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  region.  The 
damage  to  tomatoes  has  probably  not  been  very  exten¬ 
sive,  but  picking  is  being  delayed  and  the  pack  may 
quite  easily  be  curtailed.  The  output  to  date  is  not 
up  to  expectations,  considering  the  large  acreage. 
Beans  and  grapes  have  been  damaged  to  some  extent 
by  the  recent  storm. 

MARKET  FIRMER  —  The  California  market  is 
quite  definitely  firmer  on  several  items,  particularly  on 
tomatoes  and  peaches,  and  concessions  from  opening 
lists  are  gradually  disappearing  or  becoming  less  con¬ 
spicuous.  As  the  season  advances  it  is  becoming-  more 
and  more  apparent  that  packs  are  not  too  large,  and 
that  general  conditions  have  improved  to  such  an  ex¬ 
tent  that  a  broader  market  is  not  only  in  sight,  but  has 
definitely  arrived.  Both  fruit  and  vegetable  lists  are 
becoming  quite  badly  broken,  and  trading  among  can¬ 
ners  in  order  to  fill  orders  even  fairly  well  is  as  active 
as  is  usually  the  case  around  the  end  of  the  year. 

TOMATOES  —  Canners  are  not  at  all  anxious  to 
book  business  on  California  tomatoes  or  tomato  prod¬ 
ucts  and  some  are  out  of  the  market  entirely  for  the 
time  being.  Others  are  accepting  small  orders,  par¬ 
ticularly  on  their  featured  brands,  where  it  is  evident 
that  the  goods  are  needed.  Orders  for  a  few  hundred 
cases  are  permitted  to  go  through,  but  those  calling 
for  tomatoes  in  carload  lots  are  declined,  in  most  part. 
Much  of  the  business  placed  of  late  has  been  on  a  basis 
of  921/^  cents  for  No.  standards  and  offerings  at 
90  cents,  until  recently  the  top  price,  are  limited.  New 
tomato  lists  are  expected  to  make  their  appearance  at 
any  time  and  these  will  show  a  decided  upward  trend, 
particularly  on  juice.  The  demand  for  this  product 
is  heavy  and  production  has  been  held  up. 

EXPORTS — While  little  has  been  said  about  export 
business  this  season,  this  has  been  quite  satisfactory 
and  has  accounted  for  close  to  normal  quantities  of 
fruits,  vegetables  and  fish.  The  war  in  Africa  has  not 
affected  this  business  in  the  least,  so  far,  and  it  is 
not  expected  that  it  will.  Stanley  Powell,  of  the  export 
department  of  the  California  Packing  Corporation, 
made  his  usual  trip  abroad  this  year  and  reports  for 
this  firm  a  good  business  on  its  full  line  in  the  coun¬ 
tries  that  have  been  in  the  market  in  recent  years. 
Great  Britain  made  about  her  usual  purchases,  as  did 
the  Scandanavian  countries.  The  latter  have  been  but 
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little  affected  by  the  world  depression,  with  Denmark 
in  the  least  favorable  condition  in  this  respect.  Swe¬ 
den,  reporting  but  one  per  cent  of  her  working  popu¬ 
lation  unemployed,  is  in  especially  fine  shape.  Quotas 
and  high  duties  are  keeping  canned  products  out  of 
many  countries  that  would  otherwise  offer  a  market, 
but  those  that  have  been  buying  in  recent  years  have 
come  into  the  market  this  year  in  good  shape. 

An  interesting  volume  of  business  in  fruits  for  Great 
Britain  is  being  done  in  the  No.  10  size  cans  for  re¬ 
manufacture  into  fruit  salad  as  the  product  we  call 
fruits  for  salad  is  known.  The  remanufactured  prod¬ 
uct  bears  the  statement,  “Made  in  England,”  but  the 
ingredients  come  from  widely  separated  places.  Cut¬ 
tings  of  the  English  pack  indicate  that  the  California 
product  is  definitely  superior,  especially  in  appearance. 

ASPARAGUS — The  steadiness  of  the  business  on 
asparagus  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  features  of 
the  market.  A  very  considerable  part  of  the  pack  has 
been  moved  and  indications  are  bright  for  a  very  close 
cleanup  by  next  spring.  Fancy  white  asparagus  has 
been  largely  disposed  of  and  a  very  steady  business  is 
being  done  on  green.  While  there  are  probably  some 
concessions  from  opening  lists,  prices  are  being  quite 
well  maintained,  in  fact,  better  than  in  most  lines. 

SALMON — Stocks  of  unsold  Alaska  red  salmon  in 
the  hands  of  packers  totaled  approximately  458,658 
cases  on  September  30,  as  against  1,687,333  cases  un¬ 
sold  on  the  corresponding  date  in  1934.  Packers  who 
have  analyzed  the  situation  and  compared  packs,  prices 
and  unsold  stocks  of  past  years  with  the  present  sea¬ 
son,  declare  that  the  price  of  red  fish  should  be  $2.75 
a  dozen.  Large  packers  now  quote  $2.35,  with  some 
sales  being  made  by  smaller  interests  at  $2.25.  Fur¬ 
ther  advances  would  occasion  no  surprise. 

SARDINE  INCREASE  DENIED— The  California 
Fish  and  Game  Commission,  after  hearing  appeals 
from  sardine  canners  and  reduction  plant  owners  to 
increase  the  300,000  ton  limitation,  denied  the  request. 
The  300,000-ton  limitation  will  permit  each  of  the  35 
canning  plants  in  operation  last  year  to  take  4,320 
tons  each  and  the  ten  new  plants  that  have  been 
licensed  this  year  to  take  2,160.  The  older  plants 
wanted  each  individual  allotment  increased  to  8,000 
tons.  The  Commission  estimates  that  125,000  tons  of 
the  catch  will  be  used  for  canning  purposes  and  175,- 
000  tons  for  reduction  to  oil  and  fertilizer.  It  has  ap¬ 
pointed  W.  H.  Rich  and  F.  W.  Weymouth,  biologists, 
to  conduct  a  survey  of  the  fisheries  to  find  if  the  fish 
are  multiplying  as  fast  as  they  are  being  caught.  As¬ 
sociated  with  these  two  Stanford  University  professors 
in  the  survey  will  be  H.  J.  Anderson,  manager  of  the 
California  Sardine  Products  Institute. 

Plans  are  being  considered  for  making  use  of  the 
“Photo-electric  Eye”  in  the  grading  of  salmon.  Grad¬ 
ers  find  that  the  constant  judging  of  the  color  of  the 
fish  causes  them  to  become  color  blind  after  a  time. 
The  “photo-electric  eye”  never  tires  nor  does  its  judg¬ 
ment  vary,  suggesting  that  it  may  find  a  place  in  the 
industry. 
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EXPECTED  SHORTAGE  OF  IMPORTED 
FOODSTUFFS  IN  GERMANY 

A  MARKED  shortage  of  certain  imported  food¬ 
stuffs,  particularly  fats,  fresh  and  dried  fruits, 
vegetables  and  eggs,  is  to  be  expected  in  Ger¬ 
many  during  the  next  twelve  months,  according  to  the 
Foreign  Agricultural  Service  of  the  Bureau  of  Agri¬ 
cultural  Economics. 

“There  is  little  likelihood  of  a  general  food  shortage, 
however,”  it  is  stated,  “as  domestic  supplies  of  most 
staple  foodstuffs,  particularly  grains,  appear  adequate. 
It  seems  probable,  however,  that  the  German  consumer 
will  have  to  be  satisfied  with  a  simpler  diet.” 

The  shortage  of  foreign  exchange  as  a  result  of  de¬ 
clining  exports  has  forced  Germany  to  exercise  a  rigid 
control  over  imports  of  non-essentials,  including  sev¬ 
eral  foodstuffs  of  which  the  United  States  has  until 
recently  been  the  principal  source  of  supply.  Germany 
is  finding  it  increasingly  difficult  to  maintain  imports 
of  essential  raw  materials  needed  for  the  production 
of  industrial  goods.  The  tendency  has  been  to  favor 
the  allocation  of  such  foreign  exchange  as  is  available 
to  the  importation  of  industrial  raw  materials  at  the 
expense  of  foreign  foodstuffs.  The  resulting  high 
prices  of  imported  foodstuffs  are  said  to  be  discourag¬ 
ing  consumption,  especially  of  lard. 

The  1935  production  of  bread  grains  and  feed  grains 
in  Germany  will  be  slightly  below  the  1928-32  average. 
Although  it  is  not  expected  that  total  grain  imports 
can  be  depended  upon  to  supplement  the  1935  crops  to 
the  same  extent  as  during  1928-32 — when  imports 
averaged  more  than  3,000,000  tons  annually — no  short¬ 
age  is  anticipated  because  of  larger  carryover  stocks 
and  reduced  consumption. 

In  Germany  the  most  important  cultivated  farm 
product  is  the  potato.  During  the  five  years  1928-32 
the  crop  averaged  48,000,000  tons  annually.  Only 
about  15,000,000  tons  annually,  however,  are  used  for 
food.  Most  of  the  remainder  is  fed  to  hogs.  This 
year’s  crop  appears  to  be  about  10  per  cent  below  that 
of  last  year  but  there  are  10  per  cent  fewer  hogs  to 
feed  so  that  the  domestic  crop  will  undoubtedly  be  suffi¬ 
cient  to  cover  requirements. 

The  weakest  point  in  the  German  food  situation  is 
the  fat  supply,  says  the  bureau.  Even  in  1934,  when 
consumption  was  materially  reduced,  domestic  produc¬ 
tion  accounted  for  only  54  per  cent  of  the  total  supply. 
Domestic  production  in  1935  is  likely  to  be  consider¬ 
ably  less  than  in  1934.  It  is  almost  certain  that  the 
fat  shortage  will  become  more  acute  unless  methods 
can  be  devised  for  financing  the  increased  imports 
which  appear  necessary.  German  lard  consumption, 
formerly  supplied  mainly  by  the  United  States,  has 
been  reduced  to  very  low  levels  because  of  high  prices 
resulting  from  restriction  on  imports. 

Domestic  meat  supplies  will  be  smaller  in  1935  and 
1936  than  in  1934  because  of  reductions  in  cattle  and 
hog  numbers  brought  about  by  high  feed  prices  follow¬ 
ing  the  drought.  Reduced  livestock  numbers,  however, 
will  lessen  Germany’s  dependence  upon  imported  feeds 
this  year  despite  smaller  domestic  feed  crops. 


Damage  to  German  fruit  crops  this  year  and  severe 
restrictions  on  imports  have  resulted  in  increasing 
wholesale  fruit  prices  in  Berlin  50  to  100  per  cent  com¬ 
pared  with  those  of  a  year  ago.  Supplies  and  prices 
of  cheap  jams  and  marmalades  have  been  similarly  af¬ 
fected.  No  substantial  increase  in  fruit  imports  is  ex¬ 
pected  because  of  the  policy  of  using  available  foreign 
exchange  for  what  are  considered  more  essential  im¬ 
ports.  It  is  expected  that  the  combination  of  these 
factors  will  result  in  a  substantial  decline  in  fruit  con¬ 
sumption.  Continuance  of  existing  restrictions  on  im¬ 
ports  of  prunes  and  other  dried  fruit,  it  is  stated,  will 
keep  imports  this  year  at  a  low  level,  especially  in 
view  of  the  reduced  prune  export  surplus  in  Yugo¬ 
slavia. 

Germany  has  always  imported  large  quantities  of 
fresh  vegetables  from  neighboring  countries.  Most  of 
these  imports  in  recent  years  have  been  regulated  by 
special  agreements  with  supplying  countries.  The  re¬ 
cent  unsatisfactory  operation  of  these  agreements, 
particularly  with  France  and  the  Netherlands,  points 
to  a  probable  reduction  in  imports  of  vegetables.  In 
the  absence  of  domestic  grown  vegetables  to  supply  the 
deficit,  prices  for  such  vegetables  as  are  available  may 
be  expected  to  reach  high  levels. 

CANNED  SALMON  UNSOLD  STOCKS  AS  OF 
SEPTEMBER  30,  1935 

By  Association  of  Pacific  Fisheries 


Seattle,  Wash.,  October  5,  1935. 


Number  of  Cases 

Total 

Total 

Grades  or  Varieties 

Tails 

Flats 

Halves 

Sept.  30 

Sept.  30 

(1  lb.) 

(1  lb.) 

(8  doz.) 

1936 

1934 

Chinooks  or  Kings — 

Fancy  red  . 

1,937 

9,099 

60,746 

61,781 

66,318 

Standard  . 

4,023 

14,967 

26,219 

46,199 

26,143 

Pale  . 

1,787 

1,934 

3,633 

7,264 

17,707 

White  . 

6,425 

529 

722 

7,676 

2,936 

Puget  Sound  Sockeyes . 

13,963 

9,613 

80,027 

103,503 

161,313 

Alaska  Reds  . 

421,836 

7,602 

29,320 

458,658 

1,687,333 

Cohoes,  Silvers,  Medium  Reds 

65,737 

23,183 

34,025 

122,946 

152,616 

Pinks  . 

.  2,315,116 

5,228 

63,231 

2,373,674 

1,725,667 

Chums  . 

377,099 

5,992 

383,091 

99,860 

Bluebacks  . 

3,638 

3,638 

2,049 

Steelheads  . 

76 

2,202 

3,814 

6,091 

3,598 

a  KTft  am 

a  aaii  iio 

Remarks :  The  figures 

given 

for  September  30,  1935, 

are  based  on  reports 

from  72  companies  producing 

approximately 

98%  of 

the  1935  pack.  The 

figures  for  one  year  ago 

were 

based  on 

returns 

from  69 

companies  producing 

approximately  94%  of  the  1934  pack. 


Hansen  Pea  and  Bean  Filler 
Hansen  Com  Cooker  Filler 

Hansen  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Hansen  Sanitary  Conveyor^ 

Filler  Boot 

Hansen  Sanitary  Kraut  Hansen  Quality  Pea  Grader 

Filler  Hansen  Four  Roll  Beet 

Hansen  Automatic  Tomato  Topper 

Fiiler  Hansen  Sanitary  Gallon  Filler 

Hansen  Whole  Grain  Corn  Cutter 
Hansen  Chili  Con  Came  Filler 


HANSEN  CANNING  MACHINERY  CORP. 
CEDARBURG,  WISCONSIN 


October  21, 1935 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


Prices  given  represent  the  lowest  figrure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimore  figures  corrected  by  these  Brokers:  tThomas  J.  Meehan  &  Co.,  'Howard  E.  Jones  Sc  Co.,  {Harry  H.  Mahool  Sc  Co. 

New  York  prices  corrected  by  our  Special  Correspondent,  fin  column  headed  “N.  Y.’*  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


Canned  Vegetables 


Bftlto. 

ASPARAGUS*  (California) 

White  Colossal,  No.  2^ - 

Peeled,  No.  2% . . — .  ~..— 

Large,  No.  2V^..............«...................~.~ 

Peeled.  No.  2^ . -«.... 

Medium,  No.  2% .  2.60 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  2,  round  cans  2.25 

Medium,  No.  2 .  2.16 

Large.  No.  2 .  2.20 

Tips,  White,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 


N.Y. 


t2.65 

t'SieE 


t'i’io 


t2.60 

t2.26 

t2.30 

t2.00 


BAKED  BEANS2 


16  oz . 46  . 

No.  2V4  _ _ - . - . .  -80  - 

No.  10  .  2.86  . 

BEANS3 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 66  . 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  10 .  3.26  t2.75 

Standard  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

Standard  Whole  Green,  No.  10....  4.00  . 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 80  . 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  10 . . 

Red  Kidney,  Standard,  No.  2 . 80  . 

Standard,  No.  10 .  4.00  14.00 

LIMA  BEANS!  (F>  O.  B.  Factory) 

No.  2  Tiny  Green .  1.86  ........ 

No.  10  .  6.76  ........ 

No.  2  Medium  Green .  1.10  ....„~ 

No.  10  .  5.76  . 

No.  2  Green  and  White . 86  ......_ 

No.  10  .  4.26  . 

No.  2  Fresh  White . 72l^  t.75 

No.  10  .  3.75  t3.75 

Soaked,  No.  2 . 65  ........ 


BEETS! 


Baby  No.  2 .  1.30  ..... 

Whole.  No.  2 . 90  ..... 

Whole.  No.  2% .  1-10  . 

Whole.  No.  10 .  3.26  ..... 

Cut.  No.  2 . 76  . 

Cut,  No.  2>^ .  1.00  . 

Cut.  No.  10 .  3.26  . 

Sliced.  No.  2 . 90  ..... 

Sliced,  No.  10 .  3.75  .... 


CARROTS! 

Standard  Sliced,  No.  2 . 76  . 

Sliced.  No.  10 . 

Standard,  Diced,  No.  2 . 70  . 

Diced,  No.  10 . 

No.  2  Peas  and  Carrots . 86  . 

CORN! 

Golden  Bantam,  Fancy,  No.  2 . 95  . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2..........«........_  „ — _  ....— 

Fancy,  No.  10 .  5.25  . 

Shoepeg,  Fancy,  No.  2 .  1.00  . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 87V& . 

Standard,  No.  2  . 82*^ . 

Crushed,  Fancy,  No.  2 .  t.95 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . .80  . 

Standard,  No.  2 . 70  t.72yj 

Standard,  No.  10 .  4.00  ........ 

HOMINY! 

Standard  Split,  No.  2,  Tall . 

No.  2%  . 75  . 

No.  10  .  3.00  . 

MIXED  VEGETABLES! 

Standard,  No.  2 . . . . . 76  — 

No.  10 . 8.76  _ 

Fancy,  No.  2... - .80 

No.  10 . 4.26 - 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOES! 

Standard,  No.  2_ . . . 

No.  10  .  . 

PEAS!  (new  pack) 


No.  1  Petit  Poia . . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s .  tl.60 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  8a........................  -„....  -~.... 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s....» .  tl.35 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  6s .  »....~ 


no.  z  ora.  oweeis,  os . .  _....  .._... 

No.  1  Early  June,  3s . 62^....„.. 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  Is .  1.20  . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 96  . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 76  t.76 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 70  t.70 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  2s .  _.... 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  3s .  4.60  . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4a . 3.76  _ 

No.  2  Ungraded  . 70  . . . 

PUMPKIN! 

Standard,  No.  2»^ . 76  . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  .  2.75  . 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Ck>ntinned 

Balto.  N.Y. 

SAUER  KRAUT! 

Standard,  No.  2«_ . . 

No.  21/^  . 

No.  8  _ _ 

No.  10  . 

SPINACH!  ■ 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . 

No".  ioT.’.T.T.".TT.7Tr.TT.T.7.Tr.*.7 

California,  f.  o.  b.  Coast* 

Standard,  No.  2% . 

Standard,  No.  10 . 

SUCCOTASH! 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Dried  Limas, 

No.  2  . . 

Standard  Green  Corn,  iS’esh  Limas, 

No.  2  . 

(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomatoes) . 

SWEET  POTATOES!  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 


Standard  No.  2 . 67% . 

No.  2%  . 82%  t.86 

No.  3  . 96  t.96 

No.  10  .  2.80  t3.00 

TOMATOES! 

Extra  Standard,  No.  1 . 60  ........ 

F.  O.  B.  Factory . 60  ........ 

No.  2  . 70  . 

F.  O.  B.  Factory . 70  . 

No.  3  . 

F.  O.  B.  Factory . 

No.  10  3.26  . 

F.  O.  B.  Factory .  3.25  . 

Standard,  No.  T . 42%  t.45 

F.  O.  B.  Factory . 42% . 

No.  2  . 65  . 

F.  O.  B.  Factory . 62%  t.62% 

No.  2%  . 90  . 

F.  O.  B.  Factory . 87%  t.90 

No.  3  . 96  _ 

F.  O.  B.  Factory . 92%  t.96 

No.  10  .  2.85  . 

F.  O.  B.  Factory .  2.75  t2.75 

TOMATO  PUREE!  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Standard,  No.  1  Whole  Stock . 40  . 

No.  10,  Whole  Stock .  3.50  . 

Standard,  No,  1  Trimmings . 

No.  10  Trimmings . 

TOMATO  JUICHE! 

No.  1  . 40  . 

No.  10  .  3.00  _ 

TURNIP  GREENS! 

No.  2  _  .76  _ 

No.  2%  .  1.10  . 

No.  10  .  3.76  . 


Canned  Fruits 

APPLES*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 


Maine,  No.  10 . . 

.viichigan.  No.  10..i . 

New  York.  No.  10............................«....  ._....  __.... 

Pennsylvania,  No.  10,  water .  3.00  t3.26 

Pa..  No.  3 . . . . 

Pa..  No.  10  solid  pack .  3.40  . 

APRICOTS*  (California) 

Choice.  No.  2% .  2.60  tl.76 

Fancy,  No.  2% . .  t2.00 

BLACKBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . . 

No.  3  . . . .  . 

No.  10  water. .  6.00  „...„ 

No.  2,  Preserved..... _ _ _ _ —  .>..... 

No.  2,  in  Syrup .  . 

BLUEBERRIES* 

Maine,  No.  2 . .  . 

No.  10  .  6.50  t6.00 

CHERRIES* 

Standard  Red,  Water,  No.  2 .  1.06  . 

White  Syrup,  No.  2._..... . _„.... 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2 . ....... 

N.  Y.  Red  S.  Pitted,  No.  10 .  4.75  . 

California  Standard,  2% .  t2.26 

Choice,  No.  2% .  t2.40 

Fancy,  No.  2% .  t2.60 

GOOSEBERRIES* 

Standard  No.  2 .  . . 

No.  10  . . .  .  . 

GRAPE  FRUIT* 

No.  2  ".".’.*.7..™".'.’.'.'.’.,". ’.'.'.’.7  i.i2%ti.io 

No.  5  _  8.60  _ 

No.  1  Juice. _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _  .66  ___ 

No.  2  Juice..-_...._. . .76 

No.  6  Jniea _ t.10  _ 


”’.67%  t.70 


2.20 

.76 

1.00 

t.97% 

'3.26 

1^3^ 

.96 

t.lOO 

3.16 

t3.16 

.90 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 

Balto.  N.Y. 

PEARS* 


Standards,  Keifer  No.  2,  in  syrup....  1.05  . 

Standards,  Keifer  No.  2%,  in  syrup  1.35  „„.... 

No.  10  .  4.76  _ 

California  Bartletts,  Standard  2%..  1.75  tl.60 

Fancy  .  t2.00 

Choice  .  2.00  tl.70 

Standard,  No.  10 _ 6.76  t5.00 

PEACHES* 

California  Standard,  No.  2%,  Y.  C.  1.50  tl.30 

Choice.  No.  2%.  Y.  C .  1.65  tl.40 

Fancy,  No.  2%,  Y.  C .  tl.70 

Extra  Sliced  Yellow,  No.  1  Tails . 90  . 

Seconds,  Yellow,  No.  S..„....»..__-_..> 


PINEAPPLE* 

Hawaiian  Sliced,  Elxtra,  No.  2%......  2.10  tl.80 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  2 1.90  tl.70 

Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2 .  tl.60 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  2 .  tl.46 

Shredded,  Syrup,  No.  10 - - 

Crushed.  Extra,  No.  10 .  6.75  t6.76 


Eastern  Pie,  Water,  No.  10 .  ........ 

Porto  Rico,  No.  10 . 

RASPBERRIES* 

Black,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2 .  6.00  . 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  10 . 

STRAWBERRIES! 

Preserved,  No.  1 . 

Preserved,  No.  2 . . . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  1 . 

Elxtra,  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Standard.  Water,  No.  10 . 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 

Fancy,  No.  2% .  2.55  t2.35 

No.  10s  .  8.75  t8.00 


Canned  Fish 

HERRING  ROE* 


16  oz..  Factory . 

No.  2,  17-oz.  cans.  Factory . 

No.  2,  19-oz.  cans.  Factory . .  t2.10 

LOBSTER* 

Flats.  1-lb.  cases,  1  doz .  t6.60 

%-lb.  cases,  1  doz .  t3.26 

%-lb.  cases,  1  doz .  tl.95 

OYSTERS* 

Standard,  4  oz .  1.00  ... — 

5  oz .  1.10  tl.lO 

8  oz .  1.85  .... 

10  oz.  .  2.10  tZ.lO 

Selects,  6  os.. . . . .  ....»  ........ 

SALMONS 

Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1 .  2.43  t8.35 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 .  1.83  tl.75 

Flat,  No.  1 .  2.03  . 

Flat,  No.  % .  1.20  . 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 .  1.08  tl.lO 

Pink,  Flat,  No.  % . 85  . 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1 .  3.08  . 

Flat,  No.  % . 1.86  _ 

Chums,  Tall,  No.  1 .  1.03  tl.05 

Medium,  Red,  Tall .  1,22%.,..,,.. 

SHRIMPS 

Dry,  No.  1 .  1.10  tl.lO 

Wet,  No.  1,  Large .  1.16  tl.l5 

SARDINES  (Domestic),  per  ease  S 

%  Oil.  keyless .  3.26  t3.16 

%  Oil.  keys .  3.60  t8.46 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton . 

%  Oil,  Carton .  8,90  t3.80 

%  Mustard,  keyless . 2,86  t2.75 

California  Oval.  No.  1  48’s .  2.96  t2.76 

TUNA  FISHS  (California),  per  case 

White.  %8  . 7.80  _ 

White.  Is  . 13.66  _ 

Blue  Fin,  %s .  4.85  ........ 

Blue  Fin.  Is . . 

Striped,  %s  . .  8.40  ... _ _ 

Striped,  %s  . . 4.60  ........ 

Striped,  Is  . 8.00  ....... 

Yellow,  %8,  Faney».„.«......._....«........  4.16  ...._.. 

Yellows,  %8,  Fancy..............................  6.26  t6.00 

Yellow.  Is - 11.60  _ 
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General  Utility 
Filler 


For  Water,  Brine,  Syrups  and 
Tomato  Juice, 


Fills  any  size  of  Can — full  or  Topped  off. 

Tip  governs  Head  Space. 

Steam  Coil  keeps  liquid  hot. 

Automatic  Valves — flow  stops  when  cans  stop. 
Speed — any  number  of  Cans  Per  Minute. 

Dimensions:  34  ”  high  from  Conveyor  or  Disc. 
Width  and  Length  20  ”  . 

Drip  Pan  Catches  spill — Pump  returns  spill  to 
tank. 

Drip  Pan  and  Pump  extra — Have  to  be  made  to 
suit  Can  Conveyor. 

Float  Valve  Tank  &  Valves  of  Brass  or  Bronze. 
Fits  in  any  line. 

Will  give  good  Vacuum  if  liquid  is  filled  hot. 
Fool  Proof — Low  Cost — No  Upkeep. 

E.  J.  JUDGE 

Syrupers,  Clutches,  Timers, 

P.  O.  Box  238  Alameda,  Calif. 

Canadian  Agenta 

Canners  Machinery  Ltd.,  Simcoe,  Ont.  Can. 


SMILE  AWHILE 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor. 

Relax  your  mind — and  your  body.  You’ll  be  better  mentally, 
physically — and  financially. 

SEND  IN  YOUR  CONTRIBUTION. 

All  are  welcome. 


OBVIOUSLY 

“My  poor  husband  was  a  wonderful  artist,”  sighed 
the  landlady  as  she  hacked  at  the  pie-crust,  “and  al¬ 
ways  said  he  found  inspiration  in  my  cooking.” 

“A  sculptor,  I  presume,”  said  the  gloomy  boarder, 
surveying  his  bent  fork. 

WHERE  IT  BELONGED 

Judge  (to  amateur  yegg) :  “So  they  caught  you  with 
this  bundle  of  silverware.  Whom  did  you  plunder?” 

Yegg:  “Two  fraternity  houses,  your  Honor.” 

Judge  (to  sergeant) :  “Call  up  the  downtown  hotels 
and  distribute  this  stuff.” 

QUALIFIED 

Father  (admiring  his  recently  born  heir) — “That 
fellow  will  be  a  great  statesman  one  of  these  days.” 

Mother — “Oh,  Charles,  dear,  do  you  really  think  he 
will?” 

“Sure  of  it.  Look  how  easily  he  wriggles  out  of 
everything.” 

FINAL  REQUEST 

Executioner:  “We’re  going  to  give  you  anything  you 
want  for  your  last  meal.” 

Condemned:  “All  right;  can  I  have  some  cham¬ 
pagne?” 

Executioner:  “Sure.  Any  particular  vintage?” 

Condemned:  “Yes,  1984!” 

HOW’RE  YOU  BETTING?  . 

“The  people  in  our  part  of  town  are  watching  the 
result  of  a  very  interesting  conflict.” 

“What  is  it?” 

“An  irresistible  blonde  has  just  met  an  immovable 
bachelor.” 

0.  K.,  THEN 

The  young  man  who  had  been  calling  on  Helen  came 
at  last  to  see  her  father.  Finally,  the  suitor  made  this 
announcement :  “It’s  a  mere  formality,  I  know,  but  we 
thought  it  would  be  pleasing  to  you  if  it  were  observed 
in  the  usual  way.” 

Helen’s  father  stiffened. 

“And  may  I  inquire,”  he  asked,  “who  suggested  that 
asking  my  consent  to  Helen’s  marriage  was  a  mere 
formality?” 

“Yes,”  replied  the  young  man.  “It  was  Helen’s 
mother.” 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 

the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


ADJUSTER,  for  Chain  Devices. 

Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Apple  Paring  Machines.  See  Paring  Mach. 
Asparagus  Machinery. 

Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc.  See 
Cannery  Supplies. 

Bean  Cutters,  Stringless. 

Bean  Snippers,  Green  String. 

Baskets,  Picking. 

BEET  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

BELTS,  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  Eltc. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Bean  Cleaners.  See  Clean  and  Grad.  Mach. 
Beans,  Dried.  See  Pea  and  Bean  Seed. 

BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Blowers,  Pressure.  See  Pumps. 


BOILERS  AND  ENGINES,  Steam. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 

Bottle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases,  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Crates. 

Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Mchy. 
Bottlers’  Machinery. 


BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Boxes,  Corrugated  Paper. 


BOXES,  Lug.  Field,  Metal. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 


BOXING  MACHINES. 

New-Way  Canning  Mach.  Co.,  Hanover,  Pa. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


BROKERS. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Fibre.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Metal.  See  Enameled  Buckets. 
Buckets,  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 


BURNERS,  OU,  Gas,  Gasoline,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Machines. 


CAN  MAKERS’  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 


CANS,  Tin,  All  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

National  Can  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York-Baltimore. 
Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 


CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 


CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 


CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS,  Gravity. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Cartons.  See  Corrugated  Paper  Products. 
Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work: 

see  Pulp  Mchy. :  for  bottling :  see  Bot.  Mchy. 
Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating,  Conveying.  See  Conveyors. 
Checks,  Employers’  Time.  See  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Gravity,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 


CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruit. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers’  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 


CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 


CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cans. 
Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Coils,  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

Condensed  Milk  Canning  Machinery.  See  Milk 
Condensing  Machinery. 


CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS,  Canners. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

La  Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Cookers,  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 


COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


COPPER  COILS,  for  tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 


CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  III. 


CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimcre,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 


CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


CUTTERS,  Vegetable,  Mincemeat,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


DECORATED  TIN  (or  Cans,  Caps,  Etc.). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 
National  Can  Co.,  New  York-Baltimore. 


ENAMELED  BUCKETS,  PAILS,  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Engines,  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  Engines. 


EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 


EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 


FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food  (not  hermetic 
ally  sealed). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Fillers  and  Cookers.  See  Corn  Cooker-Fillers. 
Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 
Field  Warehousing. 


FILLING  MACHINES.  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Spragrue-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


FINISHING  MACHINES,  Catsup,  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 
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WHERE  TO  BUY  —  Continued 


GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfn. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  LanKsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Bobins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Generators,  Electric.  See  Motors. 


GLASS  LINED  TANKS. 

F.  H.  LanKsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
SpraKue-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Gravity  Carriers.  See  Carriers  and  Conveyors. 
Gums,  Labeline. 

Hoistine  and  Carrying  Machines.  See  Cranes. 
Hullers  and  Viners.  See  Pea  Hullers. 

Huskers  and  Silkers.  See  Corn  Huskers. 
Hydraulic  Conveying  Equipment. 


INSURANCE,  Canners. 

Canners’  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 
Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 


JACKETED  PANS,  Steam. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KETTLES,  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Glass-Lined  Tanks. 


KETTLES,  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KNIVES,  Miscellaneous. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


LABELING  MACHINES. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
New-Way  Canning  Mach.  Co.,  Hanover,  Pa, 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,^  Ill. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

Gamse  Litho.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Lehman  Printing  &  Litho.  Co.,  San  Francisco. 
Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  Goods,  Etc. 
National  Canners  Assn..  Washington,  D.  C. 


MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Sinclair  Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston  Ill. 

OYSTER  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


PASTE,  CANNERS’. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Washburn-Wilson  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

PEA  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sinclair  Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PRESERVERS’  MACHINERY. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PULP  MACHINERY, 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Spiague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 

SEEDS,  Canners’,  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 
Washburn-Wilson  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 
Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  HI. 

SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  III. 

SILKING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  III. 

SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machineo, 
Belt  Drives,  Etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


STENCILS,  blarking  Pots  and  Brashes,  Brass 
Cheeks,  Rubber  and  SteM  Type,  Burnins 
Brands,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

Storage  ft  Warehousing. 

STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Lan^enkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  III. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayan  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Calif. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Tables,  Picking.  See  Canners’  Machinery. 


TANKS.  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TANKS,  Glass  Lined.  Steel. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TANKS,  Wooden. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Testers,  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Machinery. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TOMATO  JUICE  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 


TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
^rlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


VEGETABLE  CUTTERS. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Washers,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Machinery. 
Warehousing  ft  Storage. 


WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS,  Fruit,  VegeUble. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Windmills  and  Water  Supply  System.  See 
Tanks,  Wood. 
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THE  CANNING  TRADE 


PHILLIPS  CAN  COMPANY 

.Manufacturers  of  Packers  Saniianj  Cans 


. .  O)ivision  of  the  . . 

PHILLIPS  PACKIIVG  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Packers  of  T^ltillips  Delicious  Qualiltf  Canned  ^ooJs 

CAMBRIDGE  •  MARYLAND.  L.S.A. 


HAMACHEK  VINER  POWER  UNITS 


Write  for  descriptive 
circular  and 
full  Particulars 


SPEED  CONTROL 

Hamachek-Waukesha  speed  control  accommodates  crop 
conditions  perfectly.  There  are  eighteen  separate  divisions  to 
locate  the  speed  regulating  lever  within  a  range  of  30%  of  the 
engine  speed.  Each  different  position  provides  for  a  change 
in  the  speed  of  the  apron  roller  about  one-half  revolution  per 
minute.  Every  condition  of  the  crop  can  be  met  instantly 
without  stopping  the  engine.  Once  adjusted,  the  governor 
will  hold  the  engine  speed  steady  until  the  crop  condition  re¬ 
quires  a  change.  This  speed  control  device  and  the  Waukesha 
governor  are  the  result  of  more  than  20  years  of  continuous 
development  of  this  one  type  of  mechanism.  The  governor  is 
built  as  a  patented  integral  part  of  the  engine,  and  is  not  an  ac¬ 
cessory  or  attachment. 


FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  COMPANY 


SOLE  DISTRIBUTORS  OF  WAUKESHA  -  ENGINED  VINER  POWER  PLANT 


We  breed  com 


to  suit  varying  demands;  we  grow  it  under 
differing  climatic  conditions  to  adapt  it  to 
the  requirements  of  canners  in  particular 
localities.  From  experience  and  study 

we  recommend  ASGROW  Hybrids 


FOR  THE  TRI-STATES: 

Stowell’s  Evergreen 
Narrow  Grain  Evergreen 
Country  Gentleman 
Golden  Cross  Bantam 

FOR  THE  LAKE  STATES: 

Bantam  Evergreen  x  Purdue 
Crosgreen 

Golden  Cross  Bantam 
Top  Cross  Bantam 


FOR  NEW  YORK  STATE: 
Country  Gentleman 
Redgreen 

Golden  Cross  Bantam 
Top  Cross  Bantam 

FOR  THE  MIDDLE  WEST: 

Top  Cross  Country  Gentleman 
Golden  Cross  Bantam 
Top  Cross  Bantam 


FOR  THE  NORTHEAST: 
Top  Cross  Sunshine 
Top  Cross  Maine  Bantam 


Detailed  information  on  any  of  the  above  hybrids 
will  gladly  be  sent  on  request.  Bookings  for  next 
season^s  planting  are  now  being  arranged. 


iV00nriatpii  (Srniurr0,  A 

Breeders  and  Growers  o/  Vegetable  Seeds  since  1856 

Npiu  (Eomtprtirut 


BREEDING  STATIONS  AND  PRODUCTION  BRANCHES  IN  ELEVEN  STATES 


